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Most discerning Catholics are aware 
of a ferment in the parishes: new 
things are being done at Mass; new 
tasks are asked of them in the way 
of participation in the liturgical serv- 
ices. As a result, many are baffled, 
inrtgued, or a little resentful perhaps, 
at the changes that are happening to 
their so-called "good old way" of wor- 
shipping at Mass. One used to go and 
listen to the choir while he fingered 
his rosary or read his missal ana the 
priest prayed quietly to himself. 
One used to feel alone with Christ, 
among but not involved vvith others. 
One used to look on Mass as an occa- 
sion for Communion and union with 
Christ in the private recesses of his 
heart. What has been happeninc or 
will happen? What are the reasons 
for these changes? What new truths 
have been revealed to bring such 
changes about? 

No new truths have been revealed. 
Some have been rediscovered, how- 
ever, ever since Peps Plus VH wrote 
his encyclical Mystici corro-V to help 
the faithful d.'ring the n-^ulent up- 
heaval and troubled time^ of World 
(confmued or, Sack flap) 
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Preface 




THE CHURCH, EVER ANCIENT, EVER NEW, WITH A MAN- 
date from Christ to teach all nations, to baptize men in 
His name, must meet the challenges of every age. In 
Vatican Council II, which opened in the Fall of 1962, the 
Church addresses herself to the task of restoring all things in 
Christ. 

Of particular interest to the subject of this book, The 
Liturgy and the Laity, is the progress of the Council's discus- 
sions on the changes and the developments in the Church's 
life of worship, the liturgy. 

The First Session of Vatican Council II lasted from October 
11 to December 8, 1962. The proceedings of this First Session, 
which consisted of thirty-six meetings or General Congrega- 
tions, have not yet been officially published. However, sum- 
mary Council press releases and an article by Cipriano Vagag- 
gini in the December 8, 1962, issue of L'Osservatore Romano, 
although unofficial, are helpful sources of information. 

The question of the liturgy, its revisions and its relationship 
to the laity, is presently one of great debate. A major portion 
of the First Session of Vatican Council II was spent in discuss- 
ing the proposed schema, De Sacra Liturgia, and it was on 
the Preface and First Chapter of this Constitution that the 

vii 
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Council Fathers took a definite stand by official vote on De- 
cember 8 3 1962. The fact that the proposed Constitution on 
the Sacred Liturgy was the first project to be discussed in this 
First Session indicates the need for liturgical renewal. 

During the fourth General Congregation Cardinal Lar- 
raona, President of the Commission on Sacred Liturgy, intro- 
duced to the Fathers of the Council the liturgical "project," 
In the discussion of the Preface and Chapter One of the Con- 
stitution, divergent schools of thought and a variety of experi- 
ences and problems regarding the liturgical movement became 
apparent. Underlying the message of each Council speaker, 
however, was a universal concern for ratifying the inherent 
value of the liturgy. Each agreed that the liturgy should be the 
vital expression of worship in the Church. A revised liturgy 
would be more meaningful to the faithful and would 
strengthen and deepen their spiritual lives. Private devotion, 
it was agreed, is important; but communal acts of liturgical 
piety are even more fruitful. The active participation of the 
laity can be promoted by adapting the alterable, human ele- 
ments of the liturgy to the customs of various cultures. The 
Fathers, however, recognized the existence of certain divine 
institutions, which are not subject to human change, be it by 
Council or Pope, 

Differences of opinion were expressed concerning the lan- 
guage of the liturgy. Those Fathers who favored the use of 
Latin spoke of its traditional value, its unifying effect, and its 
usefulness in the study of theology. The Fathers who endorsed 
the use of the vernacular pointed out its ability to promote 
active participation of the faithful and to make the liturgy 
more meaningful to the layman. 

Some Fathers showed conservative tendencies, favoring the 
preservation of certain liturgical traditions, but at the same 
time recognizing the need for some change. Their opponents 
favored a more complete revision of the liturgy. They saw a 
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need for suppressing rites no longer meaningful or applicable 
and for adapting the liturgy to the customs and traditions of 
the people in different culture groups. 

Chapter Two of the liturgical schema discussed the Holy 
Eucharist. The Fathers of the Council were concerned with 
the problems of how to teach the Mass to the faithful and pro- 
mote their participation in it. It was recognized that certain 
elements of the liturgy should be altered in various areas of 
the world to be more compatible with the non-Western mind. 
The possibility of restoring to the faithful Communion under 
two species was debated. It was further recognized that the 
Scriptural selections in the Proper of the Mass need revision. 
The question of concelebration was discussed, and it was urged 
that it be permitted with the approval of the bishop. The 
Fathers agreed that the homily should be made an integral 
part of the Mass. The Fathers also discussed the need for unity 
between the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the 
Faithful. It was suggested that the prayers at the foot of the 
altar be shortened and that the name of St. Joseph be inserted 
into the Canon after the name of the Virgin Mary. (Pope 
John XXIII on his own authority promulgated this on Novem- 
ber 14, 1962. The change became effective December 8, 
1962.) It was proposed that the prayers of the Mass of the 
Catechumens be read from the pulpit and that the priest go 
to the altar only when he begins the Mass of the Faithful, that 
is, the Sacrificial Service. Further, it was recommended that 
the Mass end with the final blessing and the lie missa est. 
Underlying these discussions on the Eucharist were two basic 
ideas: Mass is a solemn and holy celebration and should al- 
ways be regarded as such; and the faithful should be encour- 
aged to participate actively in it. 

Chapter Three of the schema dealt with the sacraments and 
sacramentals. It was emphasized that the faithful must under- 
stand the sacraments in order to receive them with greater 
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knowledge and love. Two suggestions were that the rite of 
baptism be simplified and that the baptismal promises be re- 
newed during the sacrament of confirmation. 

The spiritual value of the Divine Office, the subject of 
Chapter Four, was discussed in the light of today's time-con- 
suming demands on the clergy. Some favored a shortened 
Breviary, but all realized the importance of the Divine Office 
as a source of grace for the personal sanctification of the priest. 
It was concluded that a shortened Divine Office would not 
increase the time for pastoral activities enough to balance what 
the priest would lose in his spiritual life. Instead, a suggestion 
was made to determine certain parts of the Breviary which 
could be eliminated under specified conditions approved by 
the bishop. The Fathers recommended that parts of the Bre- 
viary be revised. 

The last four chapters dealt with the liturgical year, liturgi- 
cal vestments and instruments, sacred music, and sacred art. 
The original significance of the liturgical seasons was discussed 
and it was concluded that their original importance should be 
re-emphasized. The Fathers recognized that church architec- 
ture, sacred vestments and vessels, and the Church's sacred art 
and music must reflect the various ethnic and culture groups 
found in the Church. 

At the close of the discussion on the Constitution for the 
Sacred Liturgy, President Eugene Cardinal Tisserant called 
for a vote on two points: 1) that Vatican Council II is "in 
approval of the directive criteria of the project on the liturgy," 
and 2) that the amendments proposed by the discussion be 
formulated by the Council Commission on Liturgical Matters 
and be submitted to the vote of the Fathers for a final text. 
These two proposals were approved by ballot. 

On November 18, 1962, the Church Fathers voted on the 
four paragraphs of the amended Preface to De Sacra Liturgia. 
With approximately 2,205 bishops voting, the results were: 
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First paragraph: 2,181 in favor; 14 against; 11 void ballots 
Second paragraph: 2,175 in favor; 26 against; 11 void 
Third paragraph: 2,175 in favor; 21 against; 7 void 
Fourth paragraph: 2,191 in favor; 10 against; 3 void. 
On the fifty-nine amendments made in Chapter One of the 
schema, nine were voted upon because of their particular im- 
portance. Voting took place during the thirtieth General Con- 
gregation on December 1, 1962, and the results were: 
Point 1 : 2,096 in favor; 41 against; 8 void 
Point 2 : 2,103 in favor; 34 against; 6 void 
Point 3 : 1,984 in favor; 150 against; 5 void 
Point 4: 2,113 in favor; 13 against; 9 void 
Point 5 : 2,049 in favor; 66 against; 10 void 
Point 6: 2,101 in favor; 15 against; 6 void 
Point 7: 2,014 in favor; 101 against; 5 void 
Point 8: 2,092 in favor; 19 against; 5 void 
Point 9: 2,097 in favor; 13 against; 7 void. 
During a later meeting, two more amendments to Chapter 
One were introduced. The first amendment states why the 
faithful should actively participate in the liturgy, and the sec- 
ond emphasizes the important role which the liturgy should 
play in seminaries and other religious institutions. The results 
of the vote were : 

First Amendment: 2,096 in favor; 10 against; 7 void 
Second Amendment: 2,051 hi favor; 52 against; 6 void 
Sixteen articles constitute Chapter One of the project on the 
liturgy, and thirteen of these were voted upon on December 7, 
1962. 

Article 1, dealing with the revision of liturgical books: 2,085 

in favor; 14 against; and 1 1 void 
Article 2, concerning the adaptation of local customs to the 

liturgy: 2,083 in favor; 21 against; 10 void 
Article 3, referring to the power of the bishops to make cer- 
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tain changes in the liturgical books: 2,044 in favor; 50 
against; 15 void 
Article 4, handling the question of the vernacular in the 

liturgy: 2,033 in favor; 36 against; 4 void 
Article 5, the second of four articles concerning the use of 

the vernacular: 2,01 1 in favor; 54 against; 7 void 
Article 6, on the vernacular: 2,016 in favor; 56 against; 

10 void 
Article 7, on the vernacular: 2,041 in favor; 30 against; 

8 void 
Article 8, treating the first part of the Mass: 1,903 in favor; 

38 against; 145 void 
Article 9, emphasizing the value of the celebration of the 

Mass: 2,054 hi favor; 22 against; 6 void 
Article 10, referring to the authority of episcopal conferences 
in matters of the liturgy: 2,023 in favor; 31 against; 
4 void 

Article 11, dealing with the bishops' approval of local cus- 
toms: 2,037 in favor; 37 against; 4 void 
Article 12, regarding the administration of certain sacra- 
ments and funerals outside one's own parish: 1,916 in 
favor; 115 against; 6 void 

Article 13, concerning the institution of a liturgical commis- 
sion by territorial ecclesiastical authority: 1,981 in 
favor; 22 against; 11 void. 

On December 8, 1962, the Fathers voted on the entire 
amended Preface and Chapter One. This time the ballots were 
cast placet (in favor of), non placet (against), and placet 
iuxta modum (approved with certain reservations). The re- 
sults: 1,922 placet; 11 non placet; 180 placet iuxta modum; 
and 5 ballots were void. 

The overwhelming approval of the Preface and Chapter 
One of De Sacra Liturgia by the bishops indicates the spirit 
of the Council. The Fathers are not afraid of progressive 
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changes and they reaKze the importance of revisions in the 
liturgy. During the interim between sessions of Vatican Council 
II, the Preparatory Commission on Sacred Liturgy is rework- 
ing the remaining seven chapters of the project and will sub- 
mit their proposals to the discussion and vote of the General 
Congregation when it convenes again on September 8, 1963. 
The Preface and Chapter One contain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the schema, and the remaining chapters treat of the 
liturgy in greater detail. The direction of liturgical change has 
been established; it will be interesting to note the final decisions 
of the Council. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to his religious 
superiors who granted him the time to write this book, and 
also to Mary Patricia Van Amburgh, Patricia Wand, and 
Nancy McCarthy for their assistance in the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

JAMES W. KING, SJ. 
May, 1963 
Seattle University 
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Liturgy and Theology 




^ If HHE DISCERNING CATHOLIC IS AWARE THAT SOMETHING 

II has been happening to his life of worship during the 
**L- past few years. Formerly he attended Mass and listened 
to the choir while he fingered the rosary or read his Missal 
and the priest said Mass in a low voice. Today he is encour- 
aged to pray and sing with other members of the congregation. 
He is asked to respond to the priest's prayers, to join with 
other worshippers in common, vocal prayers and hymns. 
Formerly he thought of himself as alone with Christ during 
the celebration of the Mass, among but not involved with 
others around him. Today it is easier for him to think of him- 
self as a member of a community united in social worship dur- 
ing the celebration of Mass. Baptism no longer signifies simply 
the passage from the state of original sin to the state of sancti- 
fying grace. Today he sees it as the sacrament of initiation, 
whereby the person being baptized becomes something, a 
member of the mystical body of Christ. He no longer feels 
himself alone, striving for perfection alone. Rather, his view 
has expanded so that he sees his parish, his diocese, the Church, 
as the community of the faithful, as the body whose Head is 
Christ. 

How did this more comprehensive view come about? No 

1 
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new truths have been revealed. The saving truths which came 
from Christ were preached by the apostles and were under- 
stood by the faithful in the early period of the Church's his- 
tory. Then, for certain historical reasons these truths became 
less clearly understood as the centuries passed. What has hap- 
pened is that today these old truths have been, as it were, 
rediscovered. The Church is focusing on the same truths which 
came from Christ but are now seen in new depth and perspec- 
tive. For example. Catholics today are more aware of the 
Mass as the act of worship, and not simply the occasion for 
the reception of Holy Communion. Moreover, God's Provi- 
dence has seen to it that in our day there is renewed awareness 
of the Church as the mystical body of Christ. The teaching of 
recent popes has restated the active role of the faithful in the 
Church's worship. This means that the role of the laity in the 
liturgy has been re-emphasized as their right and duty as mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ. This significant truth is 
again being discussed by theologians and put into practice in 
liturgical participation. But why was this important role of the 
laity in the liturgy ever permitted to slip into obscurity? His- 
tory can provide us with some of the answers. 

From the time of Martin Luther until the present century, 
the Church has devoted most of her energy to works of an 
apologetic nature, defending against error the truths com- 
mitted to her by Christ. Her theological texts and catechetical 
books followed this same trend. The Church has been on the 
defensive for several centuries, protecting her faithful from the 
errors of those who attacked the revealed truths. This situation 
has changed radically in recent decades. The energy of the 
Church today is devoted primarily to two great apostolic works. 
The first of these works is one of reconciliation. It is directed 
to those not of her community, to the Protestants and to other 
separated brethren, with the hope that they will one day re- 
turn. The other work is directed to her members. It is a task 
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of education which seeks to draw the faithful closer to Christ 
and to each other through an awareness of their membership 
in the Church as the mystical body of Christ. 

There are some Catholics today who think the mystical body 
of Christ is some new devotion. It is not ! It is a truth which 
comes from Christ Himself, which was preached in the early 
Church and was understood by the Christians of those times. 
Christ at the Last Supper said to His disciples: "I am the 
vine, you are the branches. He who abides in Me, and I in 
him, he bears much fruit; for without Me you can do nothing." 
( Jn, 15 : 5.) The branches have existence and fruitfulness only 
from Christ the Vine, Apart from the Vine the branch is 
without life; apart from Christ we do not have supernatural 
life. 

The Bible gives us another insight into the revealed doctrine 
of the mystical body. Saul, the zealous young persecutor of 
the early Church, was on the road to Damascus "when sud- 
denly a light from heaven shone round about him; and falling 
to the ground, he heard a voice saying to him, 'Saul, Saul, why 
dost thou persecute Me?' " (Acts 9:3-4.) Saul asked, "Who 
art thou, Lord?" And He said, "I am Jesus whom thou art 
persecuting." Saul, who later became St. Paul, Apostle to the 
Gentiles, had been persecuting the Christians, the Church, yet 
Christ in this vision said, "Why dost thou persecute Me?" 
Christ identified Himself with the Church so that to persecute 
Christians was to persecute Christ. Saul never forgot that day. 
In later years Paul wrote to the Galatians: "For you are all 
the children of God through faith in Christ Jesus. For all you 
who have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. . . . 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus." (Gal. 3:26-28, 29.) 

Paul also compared the union between Christ and the mem- 
bers of His Church to the oneness of the bread in the Eucha- 
rist: "And the bread that we break, is it not the partaking 
of the body of the Lord? Because the bread is one, we though 
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many, are one body, all of us who partake of the one bread." 
(I Cor. 10:16-17.) 

Paul did not use the word mystical when speaking of the 
Church as the body of Christ. The word is apt, however, in 
order to distinguish the Church from Christ's physical body. 
The term mystical was introduced in the thirteenth century by 
theologians making this distinction. 1 Thus we speak of Christ's 
physical body, which was crucified on the cross and which 
now exists glorified in heaven, and we speak of Christ's mysti- 
cal body, which is the Church. 

Because we are members of the mystical body of Christ, 
which is the Church, it is evident that as Catholics we not 
only belong to the Church, we are the Church. The com- 
munity of the faithful on earth, under Christ's vicar, the pope, 
and the bishops in communion with him, is a living, vital 
union in the supernatural order. The Church existed before 
there was a church building. The Church is not limited to 
priests or hierarchy. It is God's holy people, the visible Roman 
Catholic Church: pope, bishops, priests, religious, and laity. 
It is a reality so unique that we often describe its life by using 
such phrases as this: the Church is Christ "prolonged in time 
and space through those who make up His body. 5 ' 2 

What a wonderful thing it is to be a member of Christ's 
mystical body ! This membership raises us to a created partici- 
pation in uncreated divine life. We become other Christs. We 
share in the life of God through graces earned for us by the 
Head of the body, Christ. From our incorporation into the 
body through the initiation of baptism flow rights and obliga- 
tions which appoint us in a special way to the worship of God. 

As members of the mystical body of Christ, we are duty 
bound, as Pius XII says, "to participate in the liturgical rites 
according to [our] station." 3 We are involved intimately and 
officially in the Church's liturgy and, as stewards, our chief 
duty and supreme dignity is to participate in the Eucharistic 
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Sacrifice with earnestness and concentration. 4 We cannot, 
therefore, be silent spectators, members of an audience. We 
are deputed to take our rightful role in worship by reason of 
the sacramental character of baptism; our incorporation in 
Christ demands that we exercise our role to act "divinely 35 (in 
a created way) by offering to God the supreme act of worship, 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, in union with our Head. As members 
of the Christian community, we are God's holy people, Christ's 
Church. While retaining our own personality and individual- 
ity, we also have a relationship to the other members of Christ's 
mystical body, since all of us have been redeemed by the same 
Christ and all of us are supernaturally vivified and ruled by 
one and the same principle of life. As fellow members in the 
mystical body, we are mutually dependent. If, then, we do 
not interact efficaciously with other members of Christ's body, 
our title to complete, living membership is compromised. 

The liturgy manifests this aspect of membership through 
communal, corporate worship. The liturgy in its sober, re- 
strained, yet deeply joyful rites, welcomes communal participa- 
tion. Furthermore, just as our love of God implies our love of 
neighbor, so, too, our liturgical worship reflects charity by 
implying and manifesting our common membership in Christ 
under the fatherhood of God. This is as true of the priest pray- 
ing his Office alone as it is of the ten thousand pilgrims at 
Lourdes who gather for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
This is as true of the priest celebrating Mass with only a server 
as it is of a pontifical high Mass assisted by several priests and 
attended by several thousand of the faithful. 

In the early Church both the horizontal and vertical views 
of worship were clearly perceived: the vertical, involving my 
personal relationship to Christ; the horizontal, involving my 
relationship to other members of Christ's mystical body by 
reason of my vertical relationship to Christ. With the passing 
of time, however, the horizontal view was less clearly under- 
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stood and it has only been with the Liturgical Movement of 
the past several decades that this view is again understood. My 
attendance at Mass is not simply a relationship of myself to 
Christ. It also involves my relationship to my neighbor: it is 
we related to Christ and thus related to each other. And since 
/ am deputed to official worship and since you are also de- 
puted, we together pray, we together worship. From this flows 
the whole program of communal worship: dialog Mass, com- 
munal sung Masses, prayers and hymns at Mass, recited and 
sung together. Communal worship is a sacred obligation. 

This communal worship is also a human necessity. Without 
active participation of the faithful together our worship tends 
to become angelistic, an activity confined to the spirit alone. 
Such activity neglects man's complete nature. We are not 
angels; we are intelligent beings composed of soul and body. 
Our prayer, and most especially our communal, liturgical 
prayer, must be sufficiently incarnate to answer the needs of 
our nature. Thus we sing, pray, stand, sit, kneel; we involve 
our bodies as well as our intellects and wills in our communal 
worship. We give our entire selves in worship to God. We have 
our example in Christ, who is both man and God. He walked 
the earth, He ate, slept, preached, and prayed. At the Last 
Supper He took common foods, bread and wine, blessed them, 
and gave them to His disciples. "Take and eat; this is My 
Body. This is My Blood. 33 Ordinary things like bread, wine, 
water, oil He used as signs of supernatural realities: the Body 
and Blood of Christ, the washing away of sin and imparting 
of divine life, the healing of soul and body. This is not 
angelism. 

After the Head of the Church returned to heaven, His mem- 
bers continued these same holy activities. They celebrated the 
Eucharist; they prayed and sang together; they read from 
Scripture and preached homilies; they washed bodies with 
water so that man, soul and body, might thereby be washed 
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of sin ; they anointed bodies with oil in baptism, confirmation, 
and extreme unction ; they imposed hands upon the head of 
a man so that the priestly power of Christ the High Priest 
might pass to him. This is not angelism. 

Man is a matter-spirit composite. Man's body we see, but 
his spirit, his soul, we know only through its activities. The 
sacraments, too, are matter-spirit composites. The spirit part of 
these holy actions we do not see: the cleansing from sin, the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the healing of soul, actual and 
sanctifying grace, the sacramental characters imprinted on 
our souls. But in the Church's life of worship, made manifest 
through the Mass and the sacramental system, we do see ma- 
terial things : water, wine, bread, oil. We see and are involved 
in sacred actions, we sing hymns, we listen to the Word of 
God. The liturgy, therefore, incarnates, brings into the flesh, 
the divine activities and saving works of our Redeemer, our 
Head, Christ. When we, as members of Christ's mystical body, 
take our rightful roles in the activities of that body, then we 
manifest this incarnation; and His redeeming work becomes 
evident to the world through us, His members. 

Papal Documents 

Pius XII wrote two encyclicals which have become the 
guidebooks for all who are interested in the liturgy. The first 
is Mystici Corporis (The Mystical Body of Christ), issued 
June 29, 1943. The second, a companion encyclical, is Medi- 
ator Dei (The Sacred Liturgy) , issued November 20, 1947. 

These two encyclicals are so rich in content and so impor- 
tant for understanding the liturgy and the role that the faith- 
ful have in it, that the reader is urged to study the encyclicals 
themselves. There are some sections of these encyclicals, how- 
ever, which must be understood for even a minimal grasp of 
the role of the laity in the liturgy. For this reason the following 
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section of this chapter is a deliberate paraphrase of those es- 
sential sections of the two encyclicals. 

Pius XII wrote Mystici Corporis during the upheaval of 
World War II. Three reasons prompted him to write this 
famous work: first, as a help to the faithful in the circum- 
stances of those troubled times; second, as an aid to those 
outside the Church, to help them see the Church's divinely 
given unity; and third, as an indication of his solicitude for 
the souls entrusted to his care, who had shown a renewed 
interest in the liturgy. 

He wrote: "After pondering all this long and seriously be- 
fore God, We consider it part of Our pastoral duty to explain 
to the entire flock of Christ through this Encyclical Letter the 
doctrine of the mystical body of Christ and of the union of 
this body of the faithful with the divine Redeemer; and then 
from this consoling doctrine to point certain lessons that will 
make a deeper study of this mystery bear yet richer fruits of 
perfection and holiness. Our purpose is to throw an added 
ray of glory on the supreme beauty of the Church; to bring 
out into fuller light the exalted supernatural nobility of the 
faithful, who in the body of Christ are united with their Head; 
and finally to exclude definitively the many errors current in 
this matter." 5 

Adam, the father of the human race, "was constituted by 
God in a state so exalted that he was to hand on to his pos- 
terity, together with earthly existence, the heavenly life of 
divine grace." 6 But Adam fell and his progeny to this day are 
infected with the hereditary stain of original sin. The merciful 
God then gave to the world His sinless Son, Who assumed 
human nature from the race of Adam. Christ is the new Adam. 
Through Him salvation comes to Adam's sons. On the cross 
Christ not only satisfied the just claims of the Father's offended 
justice, but He also merited for us, His brothers, an unending 
flow of graces. It would have been possible for Him to impart 
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these graces immediately to men, but He did not do so. In- 
stead, He founded a visible Church formed by the union of 
men, and through this Church every man performs a work of 
collaboration with Him in dispensing the graces of redemp- 
tion. The Incarnate Word willed to make use of our nature 
in redeeming us; and through the centuries He uses His 
Church as the channel of redemption so that the work begun 
might endure/ 

The Church and Its Members 

What is this Church? Pius XII says: "If we would define 
and describe this true Church of Jesus Christ which is the 
One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church we shall 
find no expression more noble, more sublime or more divine 
than the phrase which calls it 'the mystical body of Jesus 
Christ. 3 This title is ... the fair flower of the repeated teach- 
ing of Sacred Scripture and the holy fathers." 8 

Is the Church, then, composed only of priests, bishops, and 
pope, or is it some kind of invisible, intangible bond uniting a 
variety of Christian communities? No. The Church is a defi- 
nite body of unbroken unity whose multiplicity of members 
is perceptible to the senses. Its members include people from 
all walks of life, but all have been baptized, all profess the 
same true faith, and all are united under the authority of the 
pope. This is the triple bond of membership. In the true 
Christian community there is only one body, one Spirit, one 
Lord, one baptism, and one faith. It follows that those who 
are divided in faith or government from this body, even though 
they may be partial members or unsuspectedly related to the 
mystical body in desire and resolution by their good will, still 
cannot be full-fledged members and fully living in this body 
and in the life of its one divine Spirit. 9 

One must not suppose, however, that the Church, just be- 
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cause it bears the name of Christ, includes only those who are 
conspicuous for their holiness, or consists only of those whom 
God has predestined to eternal happiness. During these days 
of earthly pilgrimage members of Christ's mystical body may 
falter. A man may lose charity and divine grace through sin 
and thus become a diseased member incapable of supernatu- 
ral merit, but in the Savior's infinite mercy, he can be restored. 
He is still a member of the body and can be cured within the 
community of the Church. Only formal and culpable schism, 
heresy, or apostasy sever a member from the body, depriving 
him of life. 10 



The Founder of the Body 

The Founder of the mystical body is Christ, our divine Re- 
deemer. He "began the building of the mystical temple of the 
Church when by His preaching He announced His precepts; 
He completed it when He hung glorified on the cross; and He 
manifested and proclaimed it when He sent the Holy Ghost 
as Paraclete in visible form on His disciples. 3311 

Christ is Head of the mystical body, first, because of His 
pre-eminence: He is the "first born of every creature." In 
addition, He is Head because He governs and guides the 
Church directly, personally, though invisibly. He is also Head 
because of His human nature. He took to Himself human 
nature "that He might make His brothers in the flesh par- 
takers of the Divine Nature, in this earthly exile through 
sanctifying grace, in heaven through the joys of eternal bliss." 12 
Through the instrumentality of His human nature (joined 
hypostatically to His divine nature), He won redemption for 
mankind and bestowed on His Church the fulness and perfec- 
tion of supernatural gifts. 

Not only is Christ the Head of His mystical body, but in a 
certain sense He lives in the Church today so that the Church 
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is, as it were, another Christ* We recall that in the vision on 
the road to Damascus Christ asked of Saul : "Why persecutest 
thou Me? 55 The Church is another Christ in this sense, that 
"our Savior shares His most personal prerogatives with the 
Church in such a way that she may portray in her whole life, 
both external and interior, a most faithful image of Christ." 13 
When the Church today fulfills her appointed tasks, it is Christ 
who baptizes, teaches, rules, forgives, offers sacrifice. 

Christ in heaven reigns today over His Church in an in- 
visible way, but He also reigns and governs His mystical body 
in a visible way through His vicar, the pope, and through His 
bishops. "Our Lord entrusted to the chief of the apostles the 
visible government of the entire community," 14 However, we 
must not think from this that the mystical body has two heads. 
After Christ's Ascension into heaven the Church rested, not 
on Him alone, but on Peter, too, her visible foundation stone. 
Peter, however, in virtue of his primacy and his delegation, is 
only Christ's vicar, so that there is only one chief Head of 
this body, Christ. Although Christ never ceases to guide the 
Church personally by an unseen hand, at the same time He 
rules her externally, visibly, through the pope, his representa- 
tive on earth. 15 

Just as Christ rules the universal Church through His vicar, 
who is the visible head of His mystical body, so too, He rules 
the individual Christian cammunities through their respective 
bishops. In exercising this office, the bishops are duly subordi- 
nate to the authority of the pope; and although their jurisdic- 
tion is inherent in their office, they receive it directly from the 
same supreme pontiff. "Hence, they should be revered by the 
faithful as divinely appointed successors of the apostles." 16 
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The Church and the Redemption 

Christ requires the help of the Church to carry out in time 
the work of man's redemption. It is not that He is weak or 
indigent that He requires this help. Rather, He requires it 
because "He has so willed it for the greater glory of His un- 
spotted Spouse [the Church]. 3317 He left to His Church the 
immense treasure of the Redemption; toward this the Church 
contributed nothing. When, however, those graces are dis- 
tributed, not only does He share this task of sanctification with 
His Church, but He wants it in a way to be due to her action. 
What an overwhelming mystery this is I God has ordained 
"that the salvation of many depends on the prayers and volun- 
tary penances which the members of the mystical body of 
Jesus Christ offer for this intention, and on the assistance of 
pastors of souls and of the faithful." 18 

Divine Indwelling 

The divine principle of life dwelling in the Church is the 
Holy Spirit, "the Paraclete who proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, and who is called in a special way the 'Spirit of 
Christ' or the c Spirit of the Son. 5 3 ' 19 To this Spirit of Christ, 
as to an invisible principle, is to be ascribed the fact that all 
the parts of the body are joined one with another and with 
their exalted Head. This Spirit is entire in the Head, entire in 
the body, and entire in each of the members. As Christ is the 
Head of the mystical body, so the Holy Spirit is its soul. This 
Spirit is personally present and divinely active in all the mem- 
bers, providing vivifying graces for the constant growth of the 
Church. 20 

The three virtues of Christian faith, hope, and charity which 
bind us to one another and to God are still another principle 
of union. By faith we hold fast to God as the Author of Truth; 
by hope we long for Him as the Fount of Blessedness; the bonds 
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of charity unite us with that most Perfect Lover, Christ, and 
the more ardent the love that binds us to Him, our divine 
Head, the closer we shall be united to each other. 21 

The Meaning of Mystical 

Pius XII continues his encyclical with a discussion of the 
word mystical in the term mystical body. The word mystical 
has been used by theologians and in pontifical documents to 
distinguish the body of the Church, whose Head and Ruler is 
Christ, from His physical body, as well as from any physical 
or moral body in the natural order. 

In every physical, living body the principle of unity so unites 
the parts that each lacks its own individual subsistence and 
all the different members are ultimately destined to the good 
of the whole alone. In the mystical body there is also a mutual, 
intrinsic union, but the members are linked by a bond which 
leaves intact to each his own personality. Even if we compare 
the mystical body to a moral body, we discover that the dif- 
ference between them is considerable. Every moral association 
of men, if we look to its ultimate usefulness, is directed to the 
advancement of all and of every single member. But in the 
moral body the principle of union is nothing more than their 
common end and the common cooperation of all under au- 
thority for the attainment of that end. In the mystical body, 
however, the collaboration of members is supplemented by a 
distinct internal principle. This principle, the Holy Spirit, who 
exists wholly and effectively in the whole and wholly and 
effectively in each of the parts, just as the human soul is 
wholly in the whole body and in each of its parts, is vastly 
superior to whatever bonds of union may be found in a physi- 
cal or moral body. Its excellence is not of the natural but of 
the supernatural order. "Essentially it is something infinite, 
uncreated: the Spirit of God." 22 
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The Church is a perfect society of its kind, surpassing other 
human societies as grace surpasses nature. "The Church in its 
entirety is not found within the natural order, any more than 
the whole of man is encompassed within the organism of our 
mortal body." 23 True, our Lord gave to this community of 
men the constitution of a society perfect of its kind, which 
contains all the juridical and social elements that belong to a 
perfect society; but He founded this society, the Church, that 
He might perpetuate on earth the saving work of His redemp- 
tion. Thus the Church has the power to communicate super- 
natural life. 

The Church is Visible 

In order to understand the liturgy, we must understand that 
the social body of Christ is visible. The members of His body 
manifest in an external way their profession of the same faith. 
They share in the same sacred rites; they participate in the 
same sacrifice; and they observe the same laws in social col- 
laboration. Furthermore, just as the mystical body is gov- 
erned in an invisible way by the Spirit of Truth sent by Jesus 
Christ, so, too, it is governed in a visible way by His commis- 
sioned vicars, Peter and his successors. 24 

In discussing Christ's union with the faithful, Pius XII turns 
our attention to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. In the Holy 
Eucharist the union of the mystical body during this mortal 
life reaches, as it were, its culmination and fullest expression. 
"Through the Eucharistic Sacrifice Christ our Lord wishes to 
give special evidence to the faithful of our union among our- 
selves and with our Divine Head, marvelous as it is and beyond 
all praise. For here the sacred ministers act in the person not 
only of our Savior but of the whole mystical body and of 
every one of the faithful. In this act of sacrifice through the 
hands of the priest, whose word alone has brought the Im- 
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maculate Lamb to be present on the altar, the faithful them- 
selves with one desire and one prayer offer It to the Eternal 
Father. . . . [And Christ] offers not only Himself as Head 
of the Church to the heavenly Father, but in Himself His 
mystical members as well." 25 

These words are full of deep meaning. They need to be 
understood in order to grasp something of the relationship 
between the faithful, the celebrating priest, and Christ in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Mediator Dei : On the Sacred Liturgy 

Pius XII continued the themes of Mystici Corpons in a later 
encyclical, Mediator Dei: On the Sacred Liturgy, which he 
issued November 20, 1947. 

Worship or cult is the entire body of actions by which man 
honors God. Man as man has a fundamental duty to worship, 
to turn to God, to acknowledge His supreme majesty and su- 
preme authority. Furthermore, a man redeemed by Christ is 
bound in a special way to worship God because he has been 
raised to the supernatural order. 

Worship which befits man's complete nature is both exterior 
and interior. Man's worship is exterior because he is a social 
being with a body; It is interior because the chief element of 
divine homage is that it is an act of intellect and will which 
acknowledges God as supreme. The liturgy itself is worship 
and as such it requires that both these elements of worship 
befitting man be intimately linked with each other, ". . . 
otherwise, religion clearly amounts to mere formalism, with- 
out meaning and without content," 26 It is therefore a gross 
error to think of the sacred liturgy as being merely the exterior 
or visible part of worship with its ceremonials, or as a mere 
list of laws and prescriptions according to which the sacred 
rites are performed. 27 Neither, however, does the liturgy con- 
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sist in the pure spiritual activities of interior worship. It is, 
rather, a happy blend of both elements by which man, body 
and soul, renders worship to God. 

When God instituted the Old Law, He provided for His 
worship by instructing His people to perform certain cere- 
monies, sacrifices, and sacred rites; but worship was brought to 
its perfection in the New Law through Christ. Christ is both 
High Priest and Mediator between God and men. (I Tim. 
2:5.) During His life on earth our Redeemer instituted the 
sacraments and gave us the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Christ 
the High Priest established a visible priesthood to offer every- 
where the clean oblation which was promised in the Old Testa- 
ment and brought to perfection in the Sacrifice of Christ at 
the Last Supper and on the cross. Christ willed that His perfect 
act of worship rendered to the Father be continued and re- 
peated by us until the end of time, and He founded the Church 
to carry out this divine mandate. The Church, then, as Christ's 
mystical body, carries on in time the priestly life of its Head. 

The saving work of the Head is prolonged by His body, the 
Church, chiefly by means of the sacred liturgy: first, at the 
altar, where the Sacrifice of the Cross is re-presented and re- 
offered by us, the Church; second, through the sacraments, by 
which men are made partakers in the supernatural life; and 
third, by means of the Church's prayer of praise. But the 
Church does not indeed, cannot perform worship apart 
from her Head. Christ, the Head, is present at every liturgical 
function of His members. Our High Priest's priesthood, there- 
fore, did not end with His Ascension into heaven. Rather, it 
continues until the end of time because the liturgy of the 
Church is the continued exercise of this priestly function of 
Christ. 28 

The sacred liturgy, then, is "the public worship which our 
Redeemer as Head of the Church renders to the Father, as 
well as the worship which the community of the faithful ren- 
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ders to its Founder, and through Him to the heavenly Father. 
It is, in short, the worship rendered by the mystical body of 
Christ in the entirety of its Head and members. 3 ' 29 

The sacraments and the Sacrifice of the Altar, being Christ's 
own actions, must be held to be capable in themselves of con- 
veying and dispensing grace from the divine Head to the mem- 
bers of the mystical body. They are the pre-eminent worship 
of the liturgy which perfectly combines the elements of public 
homage and private devotion. But this is not to say that all 
other religious exercises not directly connected with the sacred 
liturgy, and performed outside public worship, should be 
omitted. 30 Both types of piety are necessary for a full Christian 
life. 

If the private and interior devotion of individuals were to 
neglect the august Sacrifice of the Altar and the sacraments, 
and to withdraw them from the stream of vital energy that 
flows from Head to members, such devotion would be sterile 
and deserve to be condemned. Rightly used, however, these 
devotional exercises and pious practices not strictly connected 
with the sacred liturgy "are not only highly praiseworthy but 
absolutely indispensable, 33 and for three reasons: they expose 
the dangers threatening the spiritual life; they promote the 
acquisition of virtue; and they increase our fervor and gener- 
osity in the service of Christ. 31 

Unquestionably, liturgical prayer, being the public supplica- 
tion of the illustrious Spouse of Christ, is superior in excellence 
to private prayers. But this superior worth does not at all imply 
incompatibility between these two kinds of prayer. Private 
prayer disposes our hearts to receive the graces which flow 
from liturgical worship by stirring up those necessary disposi- 
tions of love and generosity. It is for this reason that the 
Church prescribes for priests and members of religious insti- 
tutes types of so-called private prayer and other spiritual exer- 
cises. Genuine and real piety needs meditation and spiritual 
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exercises if it is to be nurtured, stimulated, and sustained. Thus, 
public and private prayer merge harmoniously in the single 
spirit which animates them. Both tend to the same objective : 
that Christ be formed in us. 32 

In the liturgy there are both human and divine elements. 
The divine elements, instituted by God, cannot be changed by 
men, but the human elements "admit of various modifications, 
as the needs of the age, circumstances, and the good of souls 
may require, and as the ecclesiastical hierarchy, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, may have authorized. 3 333 Thus, 
the liturgy admits of a certain progress and development. The 
Mass we attend today is substantially the same as the Mass 
which Christ celebrated at the Last Supper. The divine ele- 
ments are the same today as then. Yet our Mass has become 
enlarged, embellished, and surrounded by ceremonies and 
prayers which teach and draw the faithful to a greater love 
of God. 

Pius XII lists some reasons for changes in the human ele- 
ments of the sacred liturgy. First, change may be due to a 
more explicit formulation of doctrine: for example, new ritual 
was introduced to highlight the doctrine on the Incarnate 
Word of God and the Eucharistic sacrament. Change is some- 
times due to disciplinary modifications, such as the practice 
of Eucharistic communion under a single species, adopted in 
the Latin Church. Changes in the liturgy may come as a result 
of the spread of non-liturgical devotion. For example, the 
liturgical service of Benediction may be traced to the spread 
and ever-mounting ardor of devotion to the Blessed Eucha- 
rist. 34 Finally, change is due to the development of the fine 
arts, especially architecture., painting, and music. 

Because there has been and continues to be change in the 
human elements of the litui^y, the Church must control these 
changes to guard against imprudent innovations. From time 
to time she must halt certain practices, instigate reforms, and 
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control dangerous tendencies. For these reasons, Sixtus V, in 
1588, established the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It was 
given the task of defending the rites of the Church and pro- 
hibiting spurious innovations, and continues today to supervise 
and legislate concerning the rites of the Church. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites carries out its work under 
the authority of the pope. The sovereign pontiff alone has the 
right to recognize and establish any practice touching the wor- 
ship of God, to introduce and approve new rites, or to change 
what he judges to require modifications. Bishops in turn are 
charged with "watching over the exact observance of the pre- 
scriptions of the sacred canons respecting divine worship," and 
private individuals, even clerics, must respect the rulings of 
the Holy See and their bishops: "No private person has any 
authority to regulate external practices of this kind. . . ," 35 

This does not mean, however, that the desires and needs of 
Catholics are ignored in this matter. Developments in the 
liturgy do not take place in a vacuum. Changes in the liturgy 
are not promulgated from the Holy See without consideration 
of the needs of the faithful. It is the other way around. Certain 
pastoral needs are recognized at various times, needs which 
are manifested by the faithful themselves, and the liturgical 
changes required to care for these needs are then made. This 
can be seen in the work of the Council of Trent, in the encycli- 
cals of St. Pius X, Pius XI, Pius XII, and John XXIII. A 
study of the writings of Pius XII, for example, will show how 
this Pope legislated liturgical changes with pastoral solicitude. 
He initiated the revised Eucharistic fast laws, the evening Mass, 
and reform of the Holy Week liturgy. He also granted permis- 
sion for limited use of the vernacular in the liturgy and en- 
couraged more extensive lay participation in the Ma^ 

We are warned against excessive archaism in liturgical re- 
form. "Some persons are bent on the restoration of all the 
ancient rites and ceremonies indiscriminately. . . . But an- 
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cient usage must not be esteemed more suitable and proper, 
either in its own right or in its significance for later times and 
new situations, on the simple ground that it carries the savor 
and aroma of antiquity." 36 

Pius XII warns that those who, in their zeal for liturgical 
reform, wish to restore ancient practices on the inadequate 
grounds that they are primitive are engaged in a useless task. 
It is wise and laudable to seek a return in spirit and affection 
to the sources of the sacred liturgy, but it is not wise to reduce 
everything to antiquity, since the liturgy in its human elements 
requires changes which correspond to the needs of the time. 37 

Eucharistic Worship 

The Holy Eucharist, instituted by Christ the High Priest 
and continually renewed in the Church by His ministers, "is 
the culmination and center, as it were, of the Christian re- 
ligion." 38 Christ wished to leave to the Church a visible sacrifice 
that would re-present the sacrifice which He once offered on 
the cross and perpetuate its memory to the end of time. The 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is the true and proper act of sacrifice, 
whereby the High Priest in an unbloody immolation offers 
Himself as a most acceptable victim to the Eternal Father, as 
He did on the cross. 39 In the Mass it is we, united to Christ, 
who re-offer Him and ourselves with Him, to the Father. The 
Mass is our sacrifice, too that is, the sacrifice of the whole 
Church, not simply of Christ our Head. 

In the Mass as on the cross, it is the same Priest and the 
same Victim, and the ends of the Sacrifice are the same. It 
is the same Christ, whose minister, by reason of sacerdotal con- 
secration, is "made like to the High Priest and possesses the 
power of performing actions in virtue of Christ's very per- 
son." 40 The Victim is the same, our Redeemer, but the manner 
in which Christ offers Himself is different: on the cross His 
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sacrifice was bloody; on the altar, "by reason of the glorified 
state of His human nature, 'death shall have no more dominion 
over Him' (Rom. 6:9), and so the shedding of His blood is 
impossible." 41 Still, according to the plan of divine wisdom, 
the sacrifice of our Redeemer is shown forth in an admirable 
manner by external signs which are the symbols of His death. 
The Eucharistic species under which He is present symbolize 
the actual separation of His body and blood. The separate 
consecrations, the transubstantiation of bread into the Body 
of Christ and of wine into His Blood, these are the commem- 
orative representation of His death, which actually took place 
on Calvary. In every sacrifice of the altar, Christ is symbolically 
shown by separate symbols to be in a state of victimhood. 42 
The ends of the Sacrifice are also the same: to give glory to 
the Heavenly Father, to give thanks to God, and to offer 
prayers of expiation, propitiation, reconciliation, and impetra- 
tion. 

The immeasurable merits of Christ's sacrifice on the cross 
are meant for all men. Christ on the cross truly redeemed 
mankind. "This purchase, however, does not immediately have 
its full effect; since Christ, after redeeming the world at the 
lavish cost of His own blood, still must come into complete 
possession of the souls of men." The redemption and salvation 
of all mankind will be effectively accomplished only if men 
individually come into vital contact with the sacrifice of the 
cross, so that the merits which flow from it can be imparted to 
them. 43 

The Mass is the "supreme instrument by which the merits 
won by the divine Redeemer upon the cross are distributed to 
the faithful." This does not lessen the dignity of Christ's sacri- 
fice on Calvary, but, rather, "proclaims and renders more 
manifest its greatness and its necessity." 44 Dying on the cross, 
Christ gave to the Church the gratuitous gift of the redemp- 
tion. But when it is a question of distributing this treasure, He 
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commits the work of sanctification to His Immaculate Spouse, 
the Church. 45 

Participation of the Faithful in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice 

Pius XII tells us that "all the faithful should be aware that 
to participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty 
and supreme dignity, and that not in an inert and negligent 
fashion . . . but with such earnestness and concentration that 
they may be united as closely as possible with the High 
Priest. 5 ' 46 

As far as possible we must have the same dispositions as 
those which the divine Redeemer had when He offered Him- 
self in sacrifice. We should approach the Mass with a humble 
attitude of mind, with adoration, honor, praise, and thanks- 
giving to the supreme majesty of God. We should also have 
the character of Christ, the Victim; we must all undergo with 
Christ a mystical death on the cross, applying to ourselves the 
words of St. Paul, "With Christ I am nailed to the cross." 47 
(Gal. 2:19.) 

But how can the faithful participate in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice? 

First, they can participate inasmuch as they offer the divine 
Victim with the priest, "though hi a different sense." 48 Since 
the people do not possess the powers of the holy priesthood, 
they in no sense represent the divine Redeemer and are not 
mediators between themselves and God. 49 But the faithful can 
offer the Sacrifice; for what the priest does personally by virtue 
of his ministry, they can do collectively by virtue of their in- 
tention. We see this in the prayers of the Mass. In the Orate, 
fratres the priest says: "Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and 
yours may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty." By the 
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use of the plural number here, as elsewhere in the Mass, "is in- 
dicated . . . that the people also participate in this august 
Sacrifice inasmuch as they offer the same." 50 

The faithful are raised to this dignity through baptism, by 
which they are made members of the mystical body of Christ; 
and by the "character" which is imprinted on their souls, they 
are appointed to give worship to God. 51 

When the celebrating priest offers the Sacrifice in the name 
of all Christ's members, he represents Christ, the Head of the 
mystical body. Thus, the faithful also offer the sacrifice through 
Christ by means of His visible representative, the celebrating 
priest. However, the people offering the Sacrifice with the 
priest do not perform a visible liturgical rite; this is the privi- 
lege of the celebrating priest. The act whereby Christ is made 
present on the altar in the state of a victim "is performed by 
the priest and by him alone, as the representative of Christ, 
and not as the representative of the faithful." In the very act 
of placing the Divine Victim on the altar, the priest offers It 
to God the Father as an oblation "for the glory of the Blessed 
Trinity and for the good of the whole Church." 52 But the 
faithful achieve participation in this oblation when they unite 
their hearts in praise, impetration, expiation, and thanksgiving 
with the prayers or intentions of the priest. The people not 
only offer the Sacrifice by the hand of the priest, but also, to 
a certain extent, in union with him when they unite their 
intentions with his. It is by reason of this participation that 
the offering made by the people is also included in liturgical 
worship. 53 

Second, the faithful participate in the Mass inasmuch as 
they offer themselves as victims. We have already seen that 
the faithful in their own way offer the Divine Victim to the 
Father in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. In order that this offering 
have its full effect, the people must also offer themselves as a 
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victim. St. Paul said, "I beseech you 3 therefore, . . . that you 
present your bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto 
God, your reasonable service." (Rom. 12:1.) 

In the Mass the faithful are presented with a unique op- 
portunity to make this offering. Here they can offer themselves 
as a spiritual sacrifice, drawing grace to carry out the work 
of the apostolate in Christ's mystical body. It is our duty at 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice "so to transform our hearts, that 
every trace of sin may be completely blotted out." We must 
foster and strengthen whatever promotes supernatural life 
through Christ, "that, in union with the immaculate Victim, 
we [may] become a victim acceptable to the eternal Father. 5354 

The faithful are delegated by baptism to participate in the 
Mass, not simply with a general intention, but also in a close 
union with Christ the High Priest and His earthly minister. 
If they but realized the sacred character which is theirs by 
reason of their membership in Christ's mystical body, they 
would participate as fully as possible in the Church's worship. 

Pius XII discusses ways of promoting participation in the 
Mass. First, he encourages the use of the Roman Missal, so 
that the faithful together with the priest may pray the very 
words and sentiments of the Church. He praises the practice 
of the whole congregation's answering the priest together, or 
singing hymns suitable to different parts of the Mass. The 
chief aim of these practices is to foster and promote the people's 
piety and intimate union with Christ and His visible minister 
and to arouse internal sentiments and dispositions which make 
their hearts like that of Christ,, the High Priest of the New 
Testament. 55 

Yet it is recognized that not everyone is able to use a Missal 
nor is capable of a deep understanding of the liturgical rites. 
Not all people are "moved and attracted to the same extent 
by community prayers, hymns, and liturgical services/' 56 Still 
we must try in every way, with the helps that prudence deems 
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best, to become one in mind and heart in our offering of sacred 
worship. The Christian people must take such an active part 
in the liturgy that it becomes a truly sacred action of due wor- 
ship to the eternal Lord, in which the priest, chiefly responsible 
for the souls of his parish, and the ordinary faithful are united 
together. 57 

The rich doctrine of these encyclicals thus provides a solid 
foundation on which to base our discussion of the laity and 
the liturgy. In these letters Pius XII goes into much greater 
detail on topics we have not been able to consider here; but 
in this chapter we have given those basic texts, outlining the 
essential principles. The magnificent doctrine of the mystical 
body, the meaningful part that the liturgy plays in the life of 
the Church, and the sublime mystery of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice these are the fundamental truths necessary to achieve 
insight into the role of the laity in the liturgy. 
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Liturgy and History 




THE ENCYCLICALS OF PIUS XH GIVE US A SYNTHESIS OF 
the Church's thought on the liturgy. But history teaches 
its own lessons; a brief look into the past gives further 
insight into the origins and importance of the liturgy. 

The word liturgy comes from the Greek word leitourgia, a 
word derived from laiton, which means "pertaining to the 
people," and ergon, which means "service" or "work." The 
Greeks applied the word liturgy to non-religious things in the 
sense of "public work" or "service in the interest of the people." 
Later, the word was restricted to a religious signification, par- 
ticularly to things pertaining to worship. It passed into the 
Church's vocabulary from its use in the Greek version of the 
Bible. 

In the Old Testament the word was used to designate the 
Chosen People's worship of Yahweh. 

". . . and the priests who minister to the 
Lord are the sons of Aaron, and the Levites 
are in their order. And they offer 
holocausts to the Lord, every day, morning 
and evening . . ." 

(II Par. 13:10-11.) 

The New Testament used the word in the same way. 

28 
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"And it came to pass, when the days 
of his service were completed, that he 
[Zachary] departed to his own house." 

(Lk. 1:23.) 

"... that I should be a minister of 
Christ Jesus to the Gentiles; sanctifying 
the gospel of God, that the offering up 
of the Gentiles may become acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Spirit." 

(Rom. 15:16.) 

In the early Church the word liturgy was used in two ways: 
in a broad sense, to designate worship in general and, specifi- 
cally, to designate sacrifice and prayer. It was used more 
frequently in the sense of public worship offered by the com- 
munity rather than in the sense of private prayer. 

Today the word liturgy signifies the official worship of the 
Church, public worship, divine worship done for or by the 
community. We have seen that Pius XII, in Mediator Dei, 
defined the liturgy as the entire public worship of the mystical 
body, Head and members. 1 Today what is called "liturgy" is 
codified in the Church's official liturgical books, the Missal, 
Breviary, Pontifical, and so forth. This is not to say, however, 
that we have the liturgy in these books, for liturgy is action. 

For any prayer or rite to be liturgy, it must be performed 
in some way by the power of the priesthood; that is, Christ 
must be the principal minister of the act. It must express in 
sensible signs the exchange of divine life and human homage. 
When the words and rites detailed in the Church's official 
liturgical books are joined to act, this is liturgy. When the 
priest celebrates Mass, joining the action of the ceremonies 
with the sensible signs of bread and wine, this is liturgy. When 
the priest baptizes, uniting the actions of pouring, anointing 
and praying, with water, oil and salt, this is liturgy. The Mass, 
the sacraments, the Divine Office, and the Benediction of the 
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Blessed Sacrament these are the forms of worship which are 
liturgical services. 2 It seems, too, that the sacramentals pertain 
to the liturgy; this includes "all those prayers, exorcisms, 
anointings, and ceremonies" with which the Church surrounds 
the essentials of the sacraments as well as "all the blessings 
and consecrations which she uses to bring her assistance and 
the benefits of grace to our private prayer and even to the 
material world about us. 33 Sacramentals, understood as liturgy, 
do not include blessed objects. These and the private use of 
them might better be called the effects of sacramental actions. 
Hence, for instance, the blessing of a rosary is liturgical but 
its recitation remains a private prayer. 3 

Liturgy is worship. Worship is natural to man, and cult is 
to be found hi all natural religions. Liturgy, then, is not some- 
thing that came into existence with Christianity. Even in pagan 
religions ceremonies are performed, rituals carried out, gods 
are worshipped, demons are placated, dominion over nature 
is sought. Yet, it is not until the Old Testament that we read 
of how God Himself revealed both code and cult. To guide 
His people, Yahweh gave commandments, established a priest- 
hood, and prescribed sacrifice. At the time of Christ, this same 
Jewish liturgy of the Old Law was celebrated in the temple of 
Jerusalem. Solemn services with priests and Levites were for- 
mally carried out in minute detail which consisted of prayer, 
animal sacrifices, and ritual. 

When Christ established the sacraments of the New Law 
and gave us the Eucharistic Sacrifice, liturgy was brought to 
perfection. The Son of God Himself became chief Priest, 
principal Minister, and perfect Victim of the New-Law liturgy. 
Through His public ministry and redemptive work, Christ 
wrought a fundamental change in the service rendered to God. 
Liturgy became the instrument through which Christ's salvific 
merits are distributed to men. The role which Christ assumed 
in the sacraments and the Mass brought a new efficacy to 
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worship. Man was now able to offer perfect sacrifice to God 
through His Son incarnate. The liturgy assumed a new depth 
and breadth as official worship, authorized, directed and con- 
trolled by Christ through His Church. In the New Law, a 
liturgical act became a truly common act of a newly unified 
people; liturgical acts performed by members of the mystical 
body, done in and through the power of Christ, are held and 
shared, done and enjoyed by every man made a child of God 
through baptism. 

The early Christians were aware of their unique corporate 
unity. They were aware not only of a vertical union with their 
Head, Christ, but also of a horizontal union with other mem- 
bers of His body. They were conscious that the Holy Eucharist 
was not only the sacrifice of Christ but also the sacrifice of the 
Church and that they were the Church. Baptism not only 
made them dead to sin, but it gave them a new, spiritual birth 
and made them members of the Church. Confirmation gave 
them added strength to protect and defend the Church and 
fit them for the full apostolate. Penance not only provided for 
their own spiritual health, but their restoration to health 
strengthened the whole body. The Eucharist was daily spiritual 
food, and the strong bond of union in charity with the Head 
and with the members. Extreme unction was supernatural 
medicine for sick bodies and wounded souk. Matrimony pro- 
vided for increasing the number of potential members of the 
body. Holy orders set men aside and consecrated them to God 
to offer the sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist and to feed the flock 
given to their care. The sacramental system, established by 
Christ, provided for man both in his individual and his social 
life of worship. It was characteristic of the early Church that 
this social character of the sacraments and the Mass was seen 
and emphasized as something of primary importance. 

The liturgy as celebrated in the early Church clearly echoed 
this social aspect of the sacraments and the Mass. The earliest 
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title given to the Sacrifice of the Mass was the Eucharist that 
is, thanksgiving. The Mass was looked upon primarily as a 
communal thanksgiving given to God by the Church. The 
celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice began with the call, 
"Let us give thanks to the Lord our God/' and this was fol- 
lowed by the prayer of thanksgiving. 4 Thanksgiving was ex- 
pressed in the Eucharistic prayer and in the gift-giving, the 
offering. The chief value of the gift was of a spiritual nature, 
an interior giving of self to God in gratitude for the favors He 
bestowed, a giving which was united publicly with the offer- 
ings of fellow members of the mystical body. 

The Christian Sacrifice was also looked upon as a memorial 
of Christ's redemptive work by which eternal life was gained 
for His followers. The Mass was clearly seen as the Sacrifice 
of Christ and the Sacrifice of the Church. This aspect of the 
Mass as the Sacrifice of the Church is brought into the fore- 
ground after the Consecration: "We offer" reads the prayer. 
"God's holy people" it is our Sacrifice. And who is this 
Church that is offering? In a large sense, the whole Church 
Militant stands behind each Sacrifice, but in the foreground 
of each celebration of Mass is the particular community gath- 
ered together with the celebrating priest. The words of the 
Mass clearly indicate this: "Let us pray," "Pray, brethren," 
"Let us give thanks to the Lord," and the great "Amen" of 
the people. These indications of communal sacrifice, communal 
worship, were imbedded in the Mass liturgy very early, and 
were spoken by the people in their own language. For the 
Church in the West, the common language for Mass was 
Greek until about the fourth century, when Latin became more 
common. The people prayed together in their own language, 
which augmented their understanding and participation and 
emphasized the fact that the Mass was public worship. 

The Mass is the culmination and crowning act of the Chris- 
tian religion. Its renewal is the pre-eminent act of worship 
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which can be rendered to God the Father. As the central 
Sacrament and perfect Sacrifice, the Mass is the heart of the 
liturgy of the New Law. Yet, we are aware that the manner 
in which we celebrate Mass today is not the same as the 
manner in which it was celebrated in the early Church. 

Of course, the essentials of the Mass are the same now as 
then; but in its rites and ceremonies, in its structure, the Mass 
has undergone a considerable evolution. At the Last Supper 
Christ offered bread and wine. He said the prayer of blessing 
and thanksgiving, which included the words of consecration; 
He then broke and distributed the Bread (now His Body) 
and passed around the Wine (now His Blood). This is the 
basic form of the Mass liturgy as it developed Offering, Con- 
secration, Communion; these are the parts of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice which remain unchanged in their essentials. If we 
study our present Mass structure as we find it in the Missal, 
we will see how closely it resembles the Last Supper in an 
extended and developed form. 

What we now call the Mass of the Faithful is but a develop- 
ment of the Mass which Christ instituted at the Last Supper. 
The question immediately arises: What was the origin of the 
first part of our present Mass, the Mass of the Catechumens? 
Its structure can be found in the synagogue service of the Old 
Law. 

The early Jewish converts were not psychologically wrenched 
from their worship when they became Christians. In Jerusalem 
the Jewish converts continued to pray in the Temple until its 
destruction in 70 A.D., and the synagogue services of those 
Jewish communities outside the area of Jerusalem were in- 
corporated into the new Christian liturgy. 

The early Jewish converts to Christianity continued to use 
the synagogue service under a different name and with Chris- 
tian additions. This was the Christian Synaxis or gathering. 
Originally, the Synaxis was a morning Sabbath service. It 
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usually consisted of a greeting by the president or bishop, les- 
sons or readings from both the Old and the New Testaments, 
a homily or sermon given by the bishop^ the prayer of the 
faithful and the dismissal of the assembly. It is interesting to 
note that the readings from the Old Testament in the Jewish 
synagogue service were arranged to point towards those acts 
of God, central to Hebrew history, by which He created His 
people through death and suffering. In the same way, the 
readings from the New Testament in the Christian Synaxis of 
the early Church were arranged in series to fit in with the 
already existing system of Jewish readings of the Old Testa- 
ment, showing how everything in Christ's life and teaching 
was a fulfillment of Moses and the prophets. 5 Originally the 
Synaxis was not part of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Mass, 
which was a separate service altogether in the early Church. 
Later, however, this Sabbath service was transferred to the 
early hours of Sunday morning after the Christians began 
celebrating Sunday as the special day of Christian observance. 

At first, the Synaxis was preceded by the love feast, the 
Agape. The Agape was a religion-sponsored meal which the 
early Christian communities conducted for the benefit of the 
poor and for the fostering of fraternal charity. However, be- 
cause of the growing numbers of Christians and as result of 
certain abuses, this custom did not long survive. 6 

In the history of the development of the Mass, there were 
certain religious meals celebrated by the Jews which were also 
taken, in changed form, from the Jewish celebrations and em- 
ployed in the Christian liturgy. 

The first of these is the Jewish Paschal meal. In chapter 
twelve of Exodus, God instructs Moses in the procedure of 
celebrating the Pasch. An unblemished male Iamb is sacrificed, 
roasted,, and eaten. Its blood is sprinkled on the doorways of 
the houses in which the celebration is held, and the people eat 
the lamb with unleavened bread and wild herbs. The Jewish 
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Paschal meal was a memorial celebration of the Pasch, the 
Lord's passing by. Each year God's sparing of the Jews and 
His punishment of the Egyptians was commemorated by the 
rituals of this holy supper. "You are to observe this day as a 
memorial of the past, a day when you keep holiday in the 
Lord's honor, generation after generation." (Ex. 12:14.) 

The slain lamb, which by its blood saved the Jews and 
brought them freedom from Egypt's enslavement, was the 
symbol of Christ, Who gave Himself to us as food and Whose 
blood redeemed us. "Christ has been sacrificed for us, our 
paschal victim." (I Cor. 5:7.) Our Lord at the Last Supper 
within the framework of the Jewish Paschal meal, inaugurated 
the Eucharist. 

By instituting the Eucharist of the New Covenant during 
the Paschal meal of the Old Covenant, Christ united in this 
one supper the symbol and the reality. He took bread and wine 
and blessed them. He then broke the bread and, changing it 
into His Body, He gave it to His disciples to eat. Offering the 
wine to them, He spoke of "the Blood of the New Testament." 
Thus a new meaning was given to the rituals of blessing which 
devout Jews ordinarily performed at a Paschal meal. Christ 
connected this new meal with His Passion, saying, "This is 
My Blood of the new convenant, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins." The bread was changed into His Body 
soon to be sacrificed for them, and the wine was changed into 
His Blood, soon to be shed for their salvation. But Christ did 
more. He associated His apostles and followers with Him in 
His saving work and He made them inheritors of His King- 
dom, anticipated by the sacrifice-banquet of the Mass: "As 
My Father has allotted a kingdom to Me, so I allot a place to 
eat and drink at My table in My kingdom." (Luke 22:29.) 
Christ said, "Do this in commemoration of Me," and hence- 
forth His apostles and their successors through holy orders, 
and the whole Christian community in its own way, would 
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celebrate the Supper of the Lord as an anamnesis, a recalling 
of Christ and His saving work. 

But the Jewish Paschal meal could be celebrated but once 
a year. The Jews, therefore, commemorated the yearly Paschal 
meal by means of a weekly Sabbath meal, which resembled 
the yearly Paschal meal but was simpler in form. At both 
meals the head of the household spoke a blessing over bread 
and broke it, sharing it with those present. This simple ritual 
symbolically joined them together into one table company. At 
the end of both meals the head of the household took a cup 
(the "Cup of Blessing"), lifted it up and pronounced another 
prayer of blessing. In this prayer he thanked God for food, 
drink, and for all the blessings He showered on His people. 
The Sabbath rneal was celebrated by the Jews on Friday night. 
Guests were invited to share with the family this religious meal 
which initiated the Sabbath. It was into this setting of the 
Paschal-Sabbath liturgy that the early Christian Eucharistic 
liturgy was placed. 

Not only was the early Christian liturgy influenced in its 
externals by the Jewish cultural-religious milieu, but we can 
also see traces of the pagan culture of the Roman Empire in 
the Christian liturgy. When the Peace of Milan under Con- 
stantine in 313 permitted the Church a new freedom, a sudden 
explosion of physical expansion resulted. Until this time, the 
Christian liturgy had been celebrated for the most part in 
private homes; this custom had started with the Jewish con- 
verts and continued because of the persecutions under the 
Roman emperors. After the Peace in 313, however, splendid 
churches were erected and the liturgy became public in the 
sense of being officially recognized by the State and celebrated 
in buildings constructed for public Christian worship. These 
churches were called "basilicas," whose prototypes were the 
emperor's palace, imperial buildings, and the public buildings 
of law in the Roman forum. They were divided by columns 
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into a nave and two aisles with great interior walls covered 
with glowing mosaics. 

The Pax or kiss was a civil custom of the Romans, signalling 
reception into a community. In the liturgy, this kiss was given 
by a bishop to the Christian neophyte. Moreover, just as the 
members of a Roman family kissed the table when they came 
to eat, so in the liturgy the celebrating priest kissed the altar. 
Lathi was the language of the Roman Empire; in the West, 
the more ornate Greek language of the liturgy gradually gave 
way to the Latin, which was noted for its prosaic, concise, 
juridical style. This is the style characteristic of the Roman 
liturgy, which still retains the Latin language today. The form 
of dress in the liturgy today is based on the formal civil dress 
of the latter days of the Roman Empire: the tunic is now our 
alb; the neck-cloth is our amice; the Roman outer garment 
is our chasuble; the ornate form of handkerchief used by 
upper-class Romans is now our maniple. 

Certain formal court ceremonials also influenced the early 
liturgy. The Romans carried incensed coals before the em- 
peror; they also had the custom, adopted from the Orient, of 
saluting a prince by falling on the ground, the prostratio. The 
Church brought these two practices into her liturgy, adopting 
them as signs of honor for bishops. The pagan custom of pray- 
ing while facing the east, the region of the rising sun this, 
too, was adopted by Christians in a modified form. Christians 
prayed to Christ, the true Sun, the Light of the World. Their 
churches were "orientated" so that the fagade, the front of 
the building, faced east. Later on, the apse, the semi-circular 
end of the sanctuary characteristic of the early Christian 
churches, was similarly orientated. This latter custom probably 
predominated because it enabled those at prayer to face east 
and look at the altar simultaneously. 7 

In the early Church there were no schools, and the preach- 
ing was usually done by the bishop. Evidence shows, however, 
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that the people were well instructed in the doctrines of their 
faith and the meaning of the liturgy. How was this possible? 

Prospective converts were thoroughly instructed in the faith 
before their baptism on the Vigil of Easter. Scientific theology 
had not yet been developed, but initiation into the supernatural 
life through baptism, confirmation, and the Holy Eucharist was 
a highly instructive process in itself with the many prayers, 
readings, exorcisms, and anointings. Also, liturgy in the early 
Church was conducted exclusively in the language of the 
people. The people themselves were not silent during worship; 
they answered the prayers addressed to them and sang hymns. 
In addition to Scriptural readings at Sunday Masses, the 
people also listened to readings from Scripture during the Syn- 
axis. These morning and evening services later developed into 
the hours of Lauds and Vespers of the Divine Office. The 
people frequently sang these prayers and in a form easily 
learned: between verses of a sung psalm they repeated a short 
verse, the responsory, introduced by a cantor. This is a sacred 
song form which is familiar to us today in the Gelineau Psalms. 

We have thus seen that the liturgy as we celebrate it today 
has undergone an evolution. Christ founded the Church, in- 
stituted the sacraments, and showed us how to pray. At His 
command, the apostles "did this in commemoration of Him" ; 
and as they and their successors continued to say Mass and 
administer the sacraments and pray, they preserved the sacra- 
ments in their essentials, while the ritual and prayers and 
actions surrounding these essentials were expanded. This 
growth and development was altogether natural. 

The liturgy was celebrated in Christian communities before 
it came to be written down in liturgical books. We know that 
the Gospel was preached before this "good news" was written 
down in the memoirs of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
which we now call the Gospels. So too with the liturgy. Tradi- 
tion and custom were the early sources of liturgical develop- 
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ment. Then, gradually, prayer texts and rubrics were written 
down in books. As the Church spread and Christian com- 
munities grew hi size, it became necessary to regulate the form 
of the liturgy. Liturgical texts were then prescribed by ecclesi- 
astical authority. Bishops, synods and the Roman pontiff 
promulgated liturgical regulations. Gradually these solidified 
into liturgies which were recognizably different. The liturgical 
procedures of the Apostolic period developed in different re- 
gions into various ways of performing acts of religion, and 
these are called rites. A rite is the complete and whole system 
of ceremonies, prayers, and forms to be used in the worship 
of God, the administration of the sacraments, and minor ec- 
clesiastical occasions. Each rite has its own way of celebrating 
Mass and performing the other liturgical services. Although 
these rites were local in origin, historical events extended the 
rites beyond these local areas. 

In great ecclesiastical centers certain liturgical types evolved 
which gradually developed into four commonly recognized 
rites: 1) Syrian (Antioch in Syria), from which derived the 
Syrian- Jacobite Rite, the Syrian-Maronite Rite, the Syrian- 
Chaldean Rite, the Syrian-Malabar Rite, the Syrian-Byzantine 
Rite (Greek Rite) and the Armenian Rite. 2) Alexandrian, 
from which derived the Coptic-Egyptian and Ethiopian (Abys- 
sinian) Rites. 3) Galilean type, of which there was a Gallican 
Rite properly so-called, the Mozarabic Rite, and the Celtic. 
Of these the Mozarabic alone exists today. It is an old Spanish 
liturgy, the name itself coming from "Mozarabes," (i.e., 
"Arabianized" ) from the fact that the Spanish Christians who 
had been under Arab rule since 711 were called "Mozarabes." 
The rite itself disappeared in Spain in the fifteenth century, 
when the country was liberated, but it has been restored since 
then in certain Spanish churches. 4) Roman Rite and its sub- 
type, the Ambrosian. 

During the Apostolic Age and for some time after, the 
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Western Churches celebrated the Eucharist in the Greek lan- 
guage. Gradually, however, the common language of the West 
became Latin and, as the Church spread, she used Lathi in 
her liturgy. The people prayed with the priest hi Latin; and 
ha the liturgy., especially in the liturgy of the Mass, the people 
continued to pray those parts which belonged to them, and 
the celebrating bishop and his ministers prayed their parts. 
The liturgy was a cooperative effort of these two basic groups: 
hi this unit of the mystical body, the members with their 
minister worshipping their Head, Jesus Christ, and with Him 
and through Him worshipping the Father. As long as the 
people prayed in their own language and heard the Word of 
God and the homily of the bishop in their own language, they 
retained a vivid sense of their membership in the praying and 
worshipping body of Christ. However, things did not remain 
in this ideal state. Gradually the faithful forgot who they were 
in the Church. Their role in the liturgy was reduced to that 
of silent spectators, watching the liturgy, especially the Mass, 
instead of actually participating in it. How did this happen? 
The first adverse influence was embellishment, which was 
already noticeable in the latter days of Christian antiquity. 8 
Man does not seern to be able to leave well enough alone. He 
tends to add to the traditions of former ages, making them 
more complex, intricate, and ornate. Not all of this is bad, of 
course, because there is a need for natural growth in the 
liturgy. And we must not, as Pius XII pointed out in Mediator 
Dei, try to restore the earliest liturgical forms simply because 
they are ancient. Any changes or restorations in the liturgy 
are to be made by proper Church authorities for legitimate 
pastoral reasons, a thing we can see in the restored Holy Week 
Services. In the early Church the reasons for change were not 
always the best, and some of these liturgical embellishments 
added only to the external splendor of the liturgy at the ex- 
pense of communal celebration. After the Peace of Milan, the 
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Church increased in wealth, membership, and property. Her 
basilicas were spacious, and her clergy were numerous. All 
culture was at the Church's disposal: music, art, and architec- 
ture. Rome was the center of Christendom, and the liturgical 
celebrations in which the pope participated became splendid 
and complicated and had to be written down in books, the 
Ordines Romani. 

Hitherto, the people had sung Latin psalms and simple re- 
sponses from memory, but in the developing liturgy of this ex- 
pansive age, the unpretentious singing of the people gradually 
gave way to the more complicated liturgical music of trained 
singers. Especially in larger ecclesiastical centers, around 
bishops, archbishops, and most especially around the pope, 
the music became extremely embellished. Up to this time 
special choirs had been unknown; it was the people and the 
celebrant who sang their respective parts. Now, the school of 
singers, the schola cantorum, appeared. This school enriched 
the great processions at the entrance of the clergy into the 
church, at the offertory, and at the communion; but, soon, 
the music they used was too difficult for the people to sing. 

A study of the history of the development of Gregorian 
chant shows the gradual embellishment of simple melodies. 
Syllabic chant, which consists of one note of music for each 
syllable, gave way to the more developed neumatic chant with 
a short series of notes for most syllables, and this type was 
sung on the greater feasts. The more complicated the liturgical 
music became, the more excluded from participation were the 
people. 

A second adverse influence was that the faithful no longer 
clearly understood what the Church was. After the fourth 
century, the language of the Roman Rite changed from Greek 
to Latin. In turn Latin gradually became a foreign language 
to the people of the West as local dialects and Romance lan- 
guages supplanted Latin as the common tongue. Moreover, 
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during the Middle Ages, the doctrine of the mystical body of 
Christ was not commonly preached. Thus a gradual barrier 
was built between the clergy and the faithful, and the people 
more and more looked upon the Church as merely hierarchical. 
As Church buildings became more spacious and the liturgy 
took on greater splendor, the altar was moved against the 
back wall of the apse, away from the people, and in some 
churches a screen was erected between the sanctuary and the 
nave, behind which a "clerical liturgy" was celebrated and in 
front of which was celebrated a "people's liturgy." The choir 
was now moved to a gallery in the back of the church and the 
faithful were, for the most part, silent observers at the Mass. 

Since the people no longer clearly understood who they were 
in the mystical body of Christ, nor their relationship to Christ 
their Head, nor their involvement in the Mass by official depu- 
tation through baptism and confirmation, their attention natu- 
rally veered away from fundamentals and fed upon peripheral 
piety. The faithful began to focus their attention on allegorical 
interpretations of the Mass based upon its visible and audible 
features. Many such interpretations were far-fetched but they 
illustrate the people's basic need for understanding the liturgy 
if they are to feel that it is their worship: the Epistle stands 
for the preaching of John the Baptist; the Gospel stands for 
the preaching of Christ; the offertory procession stands for the 
crowds who met Christ on Palm Sunday, the elevation and 
the lowering of the host and the chalice stand for Christ being 
lifted on the cross and taken down again. For a long time such 
allegorical interpretations were the common devotions of the 
faithful. In the absence of proper instruction it is understand- 
able why these devotions were used as an unconscious refuge 
from ignorance. 

The situation was aggravated at the time of the Protestant 
Revolt and the Catholic Counter Reformation. The Church 
vigorously defended the ordained priesthood and the hier- 
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archical aspect of the Church against the denials of the Re- 
formers. This was an absolute necessity; but this necessary 
emphasis did not tend to awaken the laity or inspire them to 
resume their proper activity in the Church. The Council of 
Trent, in answer to the errors of the Reformers, necessarily 
had to emphasize the hierarchical aspect of the Church. Con- 
sequently, from the time of this Council until the present cen- 
tury, the full role of the faithful in the liturgy and in the 
Church as a whole has been neglected and obscured. During 
this twentieth century, however, the liturgical movement, 
which can claim St. Pius X as its founder, has restored the 
balance. The laity today again understand and are taking 
their proper role in the worship of the Church. 

A third influence destructive to the communal spirit of 
celebration was individualism. In the early liturgy there was 
a clear-cut division of roles between the celebrant and his 
ministers at Mass, and between them and the faithful. Each 
had his work to do. The unified interplay of these various 
roles was dependent upon the hierarchical positions of each in 
the mystical body. But the order of the Roman period gave 
way to ornamentation. The celebrant now recited the entire 
text of the Mass, including those parts formerly recited by 
others: by the deacon, the subdeacon, and the faithful. Fur- 
thermore, in earlier centuries it had been the custom for the 
entire parish to gather for communal worship on Sunday, but 
in the thirteenth century the faithful were permitted to wor- 
ship at any Sunday Mass. The primary position of the parish 
Mass was weakened as people heard Mass at random hi con- 
vents, monasteries, and in other parishes. They lost the sense 
of the community, the sense of their spiritual life as being 
centered in the parish with the Sunday communal Mass as 
the culmination of the week. 

At this time, too, personal, private meditative prayer was 
taking a place alongside communal, public, liturgical prayer 
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in the spiritual lives of the faithful. This in itself was good 
because personal prayer is necessary and there is no conflict 
between this prayer and liturgical prayer. However, at this 
time, the trend toward private prayer weakened the awareness 
of the Church as God's holy people ; the concept of the Mass 
as their sacrifice as well as Christ's became obscured in the 
minds of the faithful. More and more the individual at Mass 
concentrated on his prayer book and his private devotions, 
becoming less aware of his membership in this community of 
the mystical body gathered about the priest in worship. 

Accompanying this trend was a reluctance to receive Holy 
Communion. The Eucharist, properly regarded, is daily bread 
for the spiritual life of the soul, but during the Middle Ages 
It gradually came to be regarded as the sacrament only of the 
very saintly. Holy Communion was thus received by most of 
the faithful only on the great feast days. The Mass was a 
sacred spectacle to be contemplated not worship in which 
they, the people, had a real part. In the minds of the faithful 
the Mass thus became an awesome Mystery to be watched 
from afar, rather than a Sacred Banquet in which they par- 
ticipated. Corpus Christi processions and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament became increasingly popular during the 
Baroque Period. A basic form of Eucharistic piety was gazing 
upon the Host. For the laity, the Real Presence was the living 
reality of the Mass and took predominance over its sacrificial 
and sacramental significance. 

Thus the liturgy in its fuller meaning and communal ex- 
pression slipped into the background. This situation prevailed 
until the liturgical movement of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 
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The Liturgical Movement 




rROM THE TIME OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT UNTIL THE 
nineteenth century the position of the faithful in the 
liturgy of the Church remained for the most part what 
it had been immediately before the Council. The people con- 
tinued to attend Mass, read from their prayer books, perform 
their private devotions. They received Holy Communion only 
on great feast days, and children did not ordinarily receive 
their First Communion until their adolescent years. The choir 
sang from the gallery, but the faithful were silent at Mass. 
Even if it had been the custom for the faithful to sing the 
Ordinary of the Mass and this was not the custom they 
could not have done so because the repertoire of Church music 
at that time was too difficult for them. 

The first change came in the nineteenth century at the 
Benedictine Monastery in the village of Solesmes, France, 
where the monks, under the direction of Dom Prosper Gue- 
ranger, undertook the formidable task of restoring Gregorian 
chant to some approximation of its original form. Chant 
through the centuries had become so overlaid with embellish- 
ments that no one really knew what chant had sounded like 
in its golden age. This monastery, wishing to restore the whole 
liturgy, not only through restoration of chant but also through 
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revival and unification of the Mass liturgy itself, took as its 
model the forms of the Gothic period. This revival did not 
have in mind a return to that age when the faithful had an 
active role in the liturgy. Its liturgical revival was therefore 
short-sighted, but it was a beginning. 

The work of other European centers in the early years of 
the present century approached this revival from different 
points of view. The Benedictine monasteries of Maria-Laach, 
Beuron, and Mont Cesar not only published studies on the 
liturgy but also held liturgical weeks, encouraged the dialog 
Mass, founded institutes for liturgical studies, and held con- 
gresses on the liturgy. The liturgical influence of these monas- 
teries gradually made itself felt in Europe and later in other 
parts of the world. 

In the meantime, the Holy See recognized the work of these 
liturgical centers. Solesmes 5 restored chant, freed of the en- 
crustations of centuries, was printed in Vatican editions. The 
reigning popes began to guide the movement as a part of a 
larger movement in the Church to restore all things in Christ. 

Leo XIII directed the Church's interest in the affairs of 
men through his encyclicals on democracy, on labor, and on 
marriage. He laid a firm foundation for the liturgical move- 
ment by directing renewed attention to the study of Sacred 
Scripture and to the revival of true Scholasticism. 

St. Pius X encouraged the restoration of the active participa- 
tion of the faithful in the liturgy. He laid down norms for 
early and frequent reception of Holy Communion and en- 
couraged Catholics to participate in the Church's worship by 
singing the Mass, Restoration of the Solesmes chant made it 
possible for this Pope to offer to the Church an excellent reper- 
toire of sacred music which was simple enough for the faithful 
to sing. After centuries of silent attendance at Mass, the faith- 
ful were now being restored to their rightful role of active 
worshippers. Benedict XV encouraged a more intense and 
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general participation of the faithful in the liturgy. He also 
encouraged the dialog Mass and vernacular Missals for the 
faithful. 

Pius XI, in his apostolic constitution Divini Cultus, carried 
on the work of St. Pius X. He encouraged the active participa- 
tion of the laity in the Mass. He is quoted frequently when 
the role of the faithful in the liturgy is discussed. For example : 
"It is most important that when the faithful assist at the sacred 
ceremonies, or when pious sodalities take part with the clergy 
in a procession, they should not be merely detached and silent 
spectators, but, filled with a deep sense of the beauty of the 
liturgy, they should sing alternately with the clergy or choir, as 
it is prescribed." 1 In his encyclical on reparation due to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus he spoke of the right and obligation of 
the faithful to take active part in the Mass, both as co-offerers 
and as co-victims with Christ, because the faithful are involved 
in the mysteries of Christ's priesthood by reason of their mem- 
bership in the royal priesthood, the holy nation of the Church. 
Pius XI has been called the Pope of Catholic Action. Not only 
did he encourage the faithful to assume their rightful, active 
role in the Church's liturgy, but he also guided them in then- 
role of active sharers in the apostolic works of the hierarchy. 
The viewpoint of the faithful more and more returned to that 
of the early Church, where each member recognized his rights 
and fulfilled his duties in Christ's mystical body. 

Pius XII will surely be remembered as the "Pope of the Lit- 
urgy." We have seen how his encyclical, The Mystical Body 
of Christy restated an ancient truth. His encyclical, On The 
Sacred Liturgy < y was directly concerned with worship and the 
respective roles of hierarchy and faithful in the liturgy. He 
gave the Church an authoritative definition of the liturgy and 
clarified the position of the faithful in the Church's worship, 
as well as carried on the work of Pius XI concerning the 
apostolate. In 1955 he issued an encyclical on sacred music, 
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Musicae Sacrae Distiplina. He also issued new laws on the 
Eucharistic fast and granted broader permissions for evening 
Mass. In 1945 he authorized publication of a new translation 
of the Psalms for those who read the Divine Office. This was 
followed in 1955 by a new edition of the Breviary which 
simplified the rubrics and the Church calendar. Of great im- 
portance to the whole Church was his Reformed Holy Week 
Rites (1955), which actively involved the faithful in the lit- 
urgy of Holy Week through communal prayers and songs. In 
this restoration some of the rites formerly held in the baptistry 
were now brought into the sanctuary, where all the faithful 
could see. Of great importance was the restoration of the 
Easter Vigil Service, which in the past, through a gradual 
movement of anticipation, had been pushed back to Saturday 
morning. In the restoration, the holy period of vigil is faithfully 
observed from the time of our Lord's death on Good Friday 
afternoon until His Resurrection early on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing. Friday is a day of mourning; Saturday is a day of watch- 
ful, prayerful waiting during which no services are held until 
the Vigil Service in the evening. Ideally, this service should 
begin late in the evening so that the Easter Mass may begin 
around midnight leading into Easter Sunday. 

Pius XII also established a commission for the reform of 
the liturgy. He granted permission, in certain areas and under 
certain conditions, to use some vernacular in the liturgy. These 
permissions to use the language of the people have been 
granted to countries and mission areas whose bishops have 
requested such permissions in order that their people might 
more prayerfully and intelligently participate in the worship 
of the Church. It is anticipated that further reforms will be 
granted in the future. Liturgical reform is being discussed not 
only at the top level of the Church (the meetings of the Li- 
turgical Commission for the Second Vatican Council), but 
also in regional and international meetings. For example, in 
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the United States the Liturgical Conference is a national or- 
ganization devoted to the liturgy. It holds annual liturgical 
weeks in various parts of the country which are attended by 
thousands of the clergy and faithful. Through such interna- 
tional gatherings as the Assisi Meeting (1956) and the Stras- 
bourg Meeting (1959), theologians and missionaries from all 
parts of the world gathered to discuss the problems of worship 
and the faithful. The trend of liturgical reform seems to be 
in the direction of further use of local languages in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and further changes in the 
form of the Mass. One change being discussed today is to 
make a clearer distinction between the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens and the Mass of the Faithful, that is, between the fore- 
Mass or Didactic Mass and the Sacrificial Mass. Such changes 
can come, however, only from the Holy See, and in these 
matters absolute obedience must be given to the laws of the 
Holy See and local bishops. 

The faithful have shown great interest in the liturgical re- 
forms which are already hi effect. Louis Bouyer says that "the 
liturgical movement is the natural response arising in the 
Church to the perception that many people have lost that 
knowledge and understanding of the liturgy which should be- 
long to Christians, both clergy and laity, and, in consequence, 
have lost the right use of the liturgy also." 2 The past several 
popes have guided this knowledge and understanding. There 
can be no doubt that as long as theologians, pastors, and the 
faithful carry on the work of the liturgical movement under 
the direction of the Holy See and their bishops, they are doing 
work inspired by the Holy Spirit. The liturgical movement 
seeks to bring back to the faithful a deep understanding of the 
Church's worship and to educate them to see that the Church 
prolongs the priestly mission of Jesus Christ on the altar, by 
means of the sacraments, and in her daily prayer and praise 
of God. 
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The Social Nature of Worship 

Some Catholics today feel uneasy at Masses which are com- 
munal. A few years ago their parish Masses were silent except 
for the High Mass at the "11:00 o'clock," when the choir 
sang, or at the "9:00 o'clock children's Mass/' when the 
children sang hymns and recited English prayers. There, Cath- 
olics were accustomed to following the Mass with their Missals, 
saying the rosary silently, reading their prayer book, or simply 
observing the Mass and uniting themselves with the priest as 
he offered it. They are uneasy now that the parish has dialog 
Masses in which they are encouraged to answer the prayers 
together, in which all sing hymns and frequently sing the 
Ordinary of the Mass. Today there is so much going on ! They 
wonder, "Are the days of a c quiet Mass' gone forever?" 

Where does this uneasiness come from? One answer is that 
we do not change our habits overnight. If, since childhood, 
we have been accustomed to a certain way of attending Mass; 
in fact, if we think of "attending Mass" instead of "praying 
the Mass," then new, communal forms of Mass worship dis- 
rupt our life-long habits. Moreover, since we are intelligent 
beings, we naturally resent interference with our habitual way 
of doing things, if we do not know why we should stop being 
silent spectators at Mass, if we do not know why we pray more 
perfectly at Mass when we pray together and when we pray 
the Mass texts themselves. We need to be educated in the 
theology of the mystical body. We need to hear sermons which 
explain to us that we are truly offering the Mass in our own 
way, that we perform the highest act of worship when we unite 
together in our parish Sunday Mass to give corporate worship 
to God. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, we reflect in our attitude towards 
worship what has been called "liturgical individualism." This 
means individualism in assisting at public worship, and one 
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writer calls it "the most deadly foe the liturgical movement has 
to face. 333 

This writer. Father Andrew M. Greeley, says that Ameri- 
can Catholics have learned from childhood that prayer is a 
two-way communication between ourselves and God. It con- 
sists basically in kneeling quietly in a dark church and talking 
to God. He notes that we are accustomed to this., under- 
stand it, are adept at it, and feel at home with it. We make 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament or we often go to Church to 
make the Stations of the Cross (alone) , say our rosary (alone) , 
pray (alone), and find in a silent church a pool of quietness 
in the maelstrom of a hectic life. 

He says that the average American Catholic "finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to transfer these notions of prayer to social 
worship." 4 Thus, when these Catholics are asked to recite the 
Mass prayers together or sing hymns or parts of the Ordinary, 
they feel that they cannot pray and sing at the same time, 
forgetting that the praying together, the singing together is 
prayer. Because they are emotionally committed to one form 
of prayer, which is individualistic and private, they find the 
transfer to public, communal, liturgical prayer very difficult. 

This does not imply that communal prayer at Mass rejects 
private prayer. Pius XII says that in any permitted form of 
Mass participation there are periods where holy silence is re- 
quired. At these times each person can pray to God in his 
own way. 5 He also says that "all are not equally capable of 
understanding correctly the liturgical rites and formulas; more- 
over, spiritual needs are not the same in all, nor do they re- 
main the same in a given individual at all times. Another 
method of participation, more suitable or easier for them, is 
available: 'They may meditate devoutly on the mysteries of 
Jesus Christ, or perform other devotional exercises and say 
other prayers which, though differing from the sacred rites, 
are still essentially in harmony with them/ " 6 Concerning the 
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relationship between private prayer and liturgical prayer, Pius 
XII says this: "The chief element of divine worship must be 
interior." 7 In fact, if we worship with our lips only and not 
with our hearts as well, we would be putting on an empty 
show. We must unite our hearts to God at Mass. There is no 
opposition, however, between these two approaches to prayer. 
"No prayer, even the most private, lacks its own dignity and 
power, and all prayer is immensely helpful to the mystical 
body." Pius XII adds, however, that "public prayers, prayers, 
that is, that are offered by Mother Church, because of the 
dignity of the Spouse of Christ, excel any other kind of 
prayers." 8 

Some Catholics, however, are still uneasy when they are 
asked to participate actively in liturgical worship. It is a prob- 
lem which can be solved only by a long-range program of 
liturgical education through sermons, private reading, educa- 
tional programs, and time. These things are not solved over- 
night. Neither are they solved by the direct approach of 
stressing participation techniques without the necessary edu- 
cational program that gives them meaning. After all, if I 
am asked to do something without knowing why I am to do 
it, I have a natural inclination to resist. So too, if a Catholic 
has attended Mass from childhood with his book of private 
prayers, he may feel resentment if he is suddenly given a 
prayer card and told to say "Et cum spiritu tuo" At best Ms 
participation will be external. This problem is solved in many 
dioceses through planned programs of liturgical education 
which are co-ordinated with programs of Eturgical participa- 
tion. 

Liturgical worship is social worship. This means we pray 
together as members of the mystical body. If, when we wor- 
ship, we are aware only of our personal, vertical relationship 
to Christ but are not aware of our communal, horizontal re- 
lationship to the other members of His mystical body gathered 
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here, then our pastors and priests must bring us back to that 
awareness, which was one of the glories of the early Church, 
that this is the sacrifice of Christ, this is the sacrifice of the 
Church, and we are the Church. 

Not the Mass alone, but all the sacraments have social im- 
plications which involve the whole mystical body. Pius XII 
stresses this in his encyclical. Through baptism we are born 
again, spiritually, having died to sin. We are made members 
of His mystical body. Confirmation gives us added strength, 
arming us for Christ's spiritual combat, equipping us with the 
spiritual weapons of His grace. Penance is a second baptism, 
whereby those spiritually dead are cleansed and given new life 
through grace. It not only restores us to spiritual health but 
it also restores health to the whole body, removing all danger 
of contagion and giving the tonic of virtuous example. Extreme 
unction is anointing for glory, the preparation of the valiant 
Christian who has fought the good fight and is prepared by 
this sacrament to meet his Leader in the victory which will 
last for all eternity. With healing oil and holy words this 
sacrament restores spiritual health to the wounded Christian 
and, if God wills, physical health as well. When the Christian 
is thus restored to spiritual health, the whole mystical body is 
that much healthier. Matrimony raises the natural union of 
man and woman to a sacrament and gives them graces for 
their wedded life. This sacrament blesses the union which will 
provide new candidates for Christ's mystical body. Holy orders 
is the sacrament of spiritual fatherhood, setting men aside 
within the body of Christ, consecrating them to God, so that 
they may offer sacrifice, spiritually guide, instruct, and sup- 
port Christ's mystical body. Without priests there would be 
no Mass, no feeding of the flock with the Eucharistic Food 
and the food of God's truth. 9 

You might ask, "What is social about the baptism of this 
baby?" He was born in original sin; he is baptized; original 
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sin is now removed, and he is infused with sanctifying grace. 
This is not all. The baby is now a member of a new family, 
a community, a body. "For in one Spirit, we are all baptized 
into one body" (I Cor. 12: 13), and that body is the body of 
Christ, the Church. 

You might ask, "What is social about the Eucharist? I go 
to Mass on Sunday; I fulfill my Sunday obligation; I pray, 
and I receive Holy Communion. My family and my friends 
do the same things. But what is social about it, apart from 
the fact that we are in church together?" One answer is that 
the Eucharist is the sign of the closest union among members 
of the mystical body and between them and Christ. St. Paul 
said: "Because the bread is one, we, though many, are one 
body, all of us who partake of the one bread." (I Cor. 10: 17.) 
They are fed with the same Food, which is Christ Himself. 
They come into the closest union with Him. His grace is in 
each. They are united to Him in a bond of love which is be- 
yond our understanding; they are thus drawn into close bonds 
of love one for another. 

Just as man is composed of body and soul, so too is the 
Church. The Church is composed of humanity (the sacred 
humanity of Christ, who is the Head of the mystical body, 
and of redeemed men, men of all times and places who are 
members of this body) and of the divinizing life of the Holy 
Spirit, who is, as it were, the soul of the Church. Men are 
given new life through grace infused by the Holy Spirit 
Christopher Kielsing, O.P., says: ". . . just as the human 
spirit must express itself through the body, so also must grace 
express itself through humanity. Christ shed His blood on 
Calvary. This sacrifice of His sacred humanity was the ulti- 
mate expression of the intense charity and obedience which 
graced His soul. Of His fulness we have all received, so that 
we too, as members of Christ, of the Church, must express 
the charity, obedience, and all the grace which the Holy Spirit 
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effects in our souls. The sacraments are the expression of the 
interior life of grace, faith, charity, and obedience which vivify 
men as members of the Church. 3310 

The sacraments, therefore, are social; they provide not only 
for the individual Christian's personal spiritual needs, but also 
for the needs of the whole body which is the Church. 

As a member of this body, then, I have social commitments. 
I cannot love God and hate my neighbor. I cannot be so 
absorbed in my own salvation that I ignore the salvation of 
my neighbor. I cannot establish a personal relationship with 
Christ while denying the social aspects of Christ's Church. As 
long as there is natural life in me, I cannot resign from the 
human race. As long as there is supernatural life in me, I can- 
not resign from membership in and commitment to Christ's 
mystical body. 
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The Liturgical Center: 

The Mass 




VISITORS TO THE UNITED STATES ARE USUALLY IM- 
pressed with the vigorous activity of American Catho- 
lic life. The parochial school system, the numbers of 
Catholic colleges and universities, the many Catholic periodi- 
cals and books, the numerous Catholic welfare institutions and 
apostolic organizations for laymen all of these are flourishing 
operations. Further, the extraordinary numbers who attend 
Sunday Mass and receive Holy Communion might also be 
taken as evidence of the vigor of American Catholic life. 

But a cynic might label this brisk industry as restless activity 
without substance. He might question the motives and pur- 
poses for which the laity labor. A cynic might wonder what 
would happen to those Sunday crowds if the Church were to 
remove the positive law of obligatory Mass attendance. Would 
the faithful still come to Mass in such numbers? The answer 
to this question depends upon the individual Catholic's reali- 
zation of what the Mass is. If a Catholic's knowledge of the 
Mass is superficial, then deliberate non-attendance at a Sunday 
Mass probably means only a juridical loss to him: he violated 
a positive law of the Church and must now take steps to re- 
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move this "black mark" on his record and pay the "fine." On 
the other hand, if his knowledge of the Mass is deep and living, 
then nothing in the world is more important to him. He 
realizes that at Mass he offers perfect worship because, with 
the celebrating priest, he offers God's own Son to the Father, 
the perfect sacrifice, the perfect oblation, the supreme holo- 
caust. He knows that to miss a Mass is to lose an inestimable 
wealth of graces for himself and for the whole mystical body. 

Pius XII in Mediator Dei says that taking part in the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice is the Christian's principal duty and highest 
dignity. 1 These are strong words* Baptism and confirmation 
give a man the right to worship God by offering the perfect 
Oblation as He has willed. But with rights come obligations. 
Catholics therefore have an obligation to worship God as He 
has willed. Not only must the Catholic be physically present 
at Sunday Mass, but he has the very serious obligation to take 
his rightful active role in this liturgical worship. The Church, 
in promulgating the positive law of obligatory Sunday Mass 
attendance, is merely formalizing this intrinsic duty of Catho- 
lics. Duties and obligations sometimes rankle because men 
balk at having their liberty restricted. This should not be the 
case, however, for the Catholic at Mass. He has been chosen 
by God to offer perfect praise and perfect worship. This act 
is both man's duty and his highest dignity. It is a supreme 
privilege, one not granted even to the angels, to be appointed 
to worship God by offering to Him His own Son in sacrifice, 
propitiation, expiation, and to be given His Son as spiritual 
food; to be united with Him in Holy Communion this is a 
fact to stagger the imagination and fill us with the deepest 
gratitude to God. 

The Mass is not simply a weekly or daily event wherein we 
watch the celebrating priest act out, in a symbolic way, some- 
thing which took place two thousand years ago* It is not play 
acting. The historical event of Christ's supreme act of sacrifice 
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on the cross is re-presented in the Mass in an unbloody way, 
so that this same sacrifice, once offered on the cross, again 
truly takes place on our altars. The only difference is that 
Christ's sacrifice on the cross was a bloody sacrifice (He shed 
His blood and He died), while on our altars this same sacrifice 
is offered in an unbloody manner so that the graces Christ 
earned by His bloody sacrifice can be poured out upon men 
through the ages and for all time. 

The Mass is the sacrifice of Christ on the cross renewed 
and re-presented through the ages, in all times and in all 
places. For this reason the Mass is the center of our worship, 
the center of our liturgy. Therefore, Catholics should attend 
Mass to do something, to take their rightful role in this sacred 
act of the liturgy. The Mass is not an event which involves 
the celebrating priest alone even though he is indispensable, 
for without the power of the celebrant there would be no 
Mass. Catholics should not attend Mass simply to watch the 
celebrant do something. As officially appointed worshippers, 
they themselves should pray and they themselves should offer. 
United to Christ, they can offer themselves to God the Father, 
and they are privileged to receive their Redeemer in Holy 
Communion. By their prayer, their response, their offering, 
and their receiving, they please God because they are wor- 
shipping Him in the most perfect way possible. 

The Mass is the very core of the Catholic way of life. The 
graces of the Eucharistic Sacrifice should permeate every fiber 
of a Catholic's being, every action of his day, influencing his 
thoughts, vivifying his life, uniting him in ever-closer bonds 
of love with Christ and with His members. His active presence 
at Sunday Mass should climax his week, for in the Mass Christ 
Himself is here in person. "Here is His entire redemptive ac- 
tivity, working on us, transfiguring us, divinizing us, reshaping 
us into His own image and likeness." 2 The riches of the Mass 
are inexhaustible. If we go to Mass in a spirit of boredom and 
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indifference, "dutifully" carrying out our Sunday obligation, 
attending in a way which is anything but attentive and devout, 
then we have cause for real concern. If only we would co- 
operate with Christ in the Mass! If only we would take 
advantage of this sublime opportunity ! If only we would par- 
ticipate in the Mass, what a phenomenal change could take 
place within us ! 

A college student put it this way: "Surrounded by the ma- 
terialistic ideals of the world, we must make headway in our 
trek toward salvation, we must grow in the knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ; but where else shall we find more incite- 
ment to humility, where purer, more health-giving and 
strengthening food of soul for a virtuous life than in the Mass? 
All that is mysterious and divine, majestic and sublime, in- 
structive and edifying, is combined and enclosed in the liturgy 
of the Mass. In the Mass, our Lord mystically accomplishes, 
in the presence of the faithful, the entire work of redemption, 
offering His life of sacrifice and His sacrificial death, and He 
thus appears in the closest proximity to us as the most illumi- 
nating model of virtue and holiness. The Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is the most glorious crown of the great work of salvation and, 
at the same time, the living memorial of all the mysteries of 
Christ. Anyone who considers this devoutly in the spirit of a 
lively faith cannot fail to grow strong and increase in virtue 
and merit. 553 We are missing the richest, most purifying, most 
enlightening, most sanctifying experience of our lives when 
we miss a Mass. 

The Mass Is a Sacrament 

In the Mass the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is con- 
secrated. A sacrament is defined as a sensible sign of divine 
grace instituted by Christ for the sanctification of souls. A sign 
is an object which suggests an idea and instructs. In the Mass, 
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the sign includes the essential elements of matter and form, 4 
as well as the other rites, prayers, readings, and the sermon. 
The heart of Its sign is food daily, strengthening, spiritual 
food. It is important to remember this, because in those periods 
when the sign of the Eucharistic Sacrifice was forgotten Chris- 
tians no longer received Holy Communion frequently. Fur- 
thermore, the Mass confers what it signifies. It brings the 
worshipper into living contact with the Food of Souls, Jesus 
Christ, who is really, truly, and substantially present under 
the appearances of bread and wine. It is our heavenly meal, 
which saves, refreshes, and sustains us. It is the nourishment 
for salvation. 

The Eucharist is the flower of the sacraments. It is a living 
encounter with the great High Priest Himself; it is a meeting 
in which man is host to the Author of Graces. The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is the center of all the other sacraments. c 'Baptism, 
confirmation, penance, holy orders prepare us and qualify us 
for participation in the Mass, while the other sacraments in- 
crease and preserve for us the grace we have received through 
the Mass. The entire liturgical year finds its origin in assem- 
bling to celebrate the Lord's Supper on the day of the Lord's 
Resurrection, Sunday, which gradually overflowed into a sys- 
tem of sanctification for the entire week and year. . . . Thus, 
indeed the Eucharistic Sacrifice is the 'end and consummation 
of all the sacraments, 3 the summary of the mysteries of the 
Incarnation and redemption, the synthesis of Christianity, the 
very reason for our priesthood." 5 

Each of the sacraments confers both sanctifying and sacra- 
mental graces. But they can do this only because Christ is 
operating "here and now" in them. If He did not, the sacra- 
ments would be ineffective, an empty show, without the power 
to confer the grace which they signify. Pius XII made this 
clear when he said : "The sacraments are the continuation in 
the present of the priestiy activity of Christ. . . . Christ is 
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present in the sacraments, infusing into them the power which 
makes them ready instruments of salvation." 6 The words pro- 
nounced over the bread and wine, whether by Christ at the 
Last Supper, by His apostles when they celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist, by a pope, by a bishop, or by a priest in his parish 
church, are in reality the actions of Christ, His saving actions, 
carried on through the ages. The power is Christ's; the words 
are Christ's; the resulting Presence is Christ Himself , body, 
blood, soul, and divinity. The celebrating priest is Christ's in- 
strument, using Christ's priestly power. So, too, in the Eucha- 
rist, the efficacy and the grace come from Christ. 

The Mass Is a Sacrifice 

The Mass is also a sacrifice. A sacrifice is the offering to 
God of a visible thing in recognition of His supreme dominion 
over us and, also, an offering in expiation for our offenses. 
The Sacrifice of Calvary was the one universal and absolute 
sacrifice. Therefore, to have efficacy, the sacrifices offered at 
the Last Supper by Our Lord and in the Masses said on all 
our altars must bear an essential relationship to the sacrifice 
on Calvary. The essence of the sacrifice of the Mass is that it 
is the same sacrifice once offered in a bloody manner on the 
cross, now offered in an unbloody manner on the altar. Thus, 
all three sacrifices, at the Last Supper, on Calvary, and on our 
altars, have the same holy Victim, Christ, and the same divine 
Offerer, Christ. One difference is that at the Last Supper and 
on our altars, the manner of offering was and is unbloody, 
while on Calvary the manner of offering was bloody. Another 
difference is that at Mass we (with Christ) offer Christ to the 
Father, whereas we did not do so explicitly or actually on 
Calvary or at the Last Supper or at Masses in which we do 
not actively participate. 

For the most part, Catholics are aware that the Mass is 
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Christ's sacrifice. They are less aware that the Mass is also 
their sacrifice. Mention has already been made that in the 
early Church the faithful knew that the Mass was the sacrifice 
of Christ and the sacrifice of the Church, and that they, the 
faithful, were the Church. They realized that the Mass was 
their sacrifice. They realized that they participated at Mass 
interiorly through devout attention of mind and affections of 
the heart, but that this participation became more complete 
when, in addition to interior attention, there was also outward 
participation, made manifest in outward acts. 7 

Christ on the cross offered His sacrifice alone; Christ in the 
Mass no longer offers Himself alone, is no longer offered alone. 
A study of the Mass prayers will show how much the faithful 
are involved in the Mass, really involved, not merely as on- 
lookers but as active participants: "Our sacrifice/ 3 "We offer 
this host," ef We prepare our sacrifice," and so on. "Now, it 
is the whole Christ, the mystical body of Christ, both Head 
and members," which is offered. Catholics firmly hold that 
the Mass is Christ's sacrifice; the Church teaches this very ex- 
plicitly. But the fact that we, as members of Christ, offer this 
sacrifice and are offered together with Christ is not so clearly 
understood. It is, however, of utmost importance for our spirit- 
ual lives that we keep this truth firmly in mind. 8 

Earlier we considered the encyclical of Pius XII on the 
mystical body, where he makes it clear that in consecrating, 
the celebrating priest acts alone and in the person of Christ; 
but that in offering, he acts in the person of Christ and of all 
the faithful who offer along with him : "For in this sacrifice 
the sacred ministers act not only as the representative of our 
Savior, but as the representative of the whole mystical body 
and of each one of the faithful. . . . The faithful of Christ, 
united by the common bond of devotion and prayer, offer to 
the eternal Father through the hands of the priest the Im- 
maculate Lamb. ... He [Christ] not only offers Himself as 
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Head of the Church to His heavenly Father but in Himself 
His mystical members as well." 9 St. Augustine also realized 
the corporate nature of the sacrifice of the Mass. He said: 
"The whole redeemed city, is offered as a corporate sacrifice 
through the great priest," a sacrifice "which the Church con- 
tinually celebrates in the sacrament of the altar, which is 
known to the faithful." 

We saw, too, in Pius XIFs encyclical Mediator Dei, the 
development of the ideas he set down in his encyclical on the 
mystical body of Christ. In the Mass, the people, of course, 
do not perform a visible liturgical rite; this is the exclusive 
prerogative of the minister who has been appointed for this 
office. But the people offer the Holy Sacrifice by uniting their 
own prayers of praise, impetration, expiation, and thanksgiving 
with the prayers of intention of the priest and with those of 
the High Priest Himself, so that "in one and the same offering 
of the Victim, and according to a visible sacramental rite, 
they may be presented to God." Their external participation 
expresses worship which is internal. The sacrifice of the New 
Law signifies that supreme act of service whereby "the Princi- 
pal Offerer who is Christ, and with Him and through Him 
all His mystical members, pay God the honor and reverence 
that are His due." 10 The faithful not only participate in the 
Mass by offering the Victim Christ in sacrifice but they also 
participate in the liturgical sacrifice by offering themselves as 
victims : "At that time especially when the faithful are united 
with the liturgical service, with such piety and recollection that 
it can truly be said of them: c whose faith and devotion is 
known to Thee' [Canon of the Mass] it is then, with the High 
Priest and through Him, they offer themselves as a spiritual 
sacrifice . . . that each one should consecrate himself to the 
furthering of the divine glory, desiring to become as like to 
Christ as possible in His most grievous sufferings." 11 
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The Mass Is a Sacred Meal 

Moreover, the faithful participate in the liturgical sacrifice 
by way of Communion. In Mediator Dei, the Holy Father 
emphasizes that the sacrifice of the Mass is concluded with 
Communion, the partaking of the divine feast. For the in- 
tegrity of the Mass only the Communion of the celebrating 
priest is required, but the faithful achieve the fullest participa- 
tion and greatest graces from the Mass when they, too, ap- 
proach the sacred banquet table. 

We have already seen that the sign of the Eucharist is food. 
Christ gives Himself to us in the Mass, His body and blood, 
to be sacramentally eaten. Therefore, the Mass Itself is a 
sacred banquet, a holy meal. The theologians say: "It is a 
meal insofar as it is sacramentum tantum in its sign which is 
visible to all. In its res et sacramentum, seen only by the eyes 
of faith, it is a sacrifice." 12 In John 6, Christ gave a long 
discourse to the assembled Jews in which He spoke of the 
Bread of Life. In several places He made it clear that He was 
promising to give them His body and blood for food and drink. 
His words provoked wonder, consternation, and disbelief. 
"How can this man give us His flesh to eat?" (Jn. 6:53.) 
This was such a startling idea human flesh and blood for 
food that "from this time, many of His disciples turned back 
and no longer went about with Him/' (Jn. 6:67.) Christ 
knew that they understood His words in a literal manner and 
He did not correct them, for His words were meant literally. 

The signification of the Eucharistic Sacrifice as a meal is 
unmistakably dear. In the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke and in I Corinthians, we find evidence that Christ insti- 
tuted the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist within the context 
of the Jewish Paschal meal. "I have greatly desired to eat 
this Passover with you before I suffer," Christ said on the 
Thursday night He was to be taken prisoner, (Lk. 22:15.) 
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Christ chose the basic foods of the Jewish diet, bread and wine, 
as the material elements of the Holy Eucharist. Food and 
drink are necessary to sustain life; by His power this bread 
and this wine, foods to sustain natural life, were changed into 
His Body and Blood, Food to nourish and sustain supernatural 
life. In the context of a meal, which has always been a sign 
of friendship and love, where friends meet to talk, to share, to 
unite themselves in charity, Christ instituted the supreme sacra- 
ment of love and union for the New Law. 

The Mass is a sacrificial meal. A sacrifice is to be offered 
for worship and sanctification. A meal is to be eaten for 
strength and refreshment. "The sacrifice takes place as we 
make holy the food lying on the table of the altar. Then, just 
as the faithful help constitute the holy brotherhood around the 
Lord's table, so they offer with the priest the sacrifice thus 
effected." 13 So long as the sacrificial aspect of the Mass is 
discerned, the people rejoice in their office of offering satisfac- 
tion and sacrifice. As long as the meal aspect of the Mass is 
clear, the faithful come to the holy table frequently. But when 
these ideas are not understood, the faithful fail to participate 
fully in the inexhaustible abundance of benefits which the 
Mass offers to them. 

During the early Middle Ages, the faithful did not under- 
stand the Mass as a sacrificial banquet. Gradually it became 
their custom to receive Holy Communion only a few times a 
year, on the great feasts. Even in the present century, many 
were not aware that the Eucharist is the "daily bread" for 
their souls. Fortunately, Pius X with his decree of 1905 did 
much to foster the correct attitude. He encouraged frequent, 
even daily Communion for all the faithful, declaring the bless- 
ings of that ineffable Mystery of union. In 1910 he decreed 
that even children of the tenderest years (if they could dis- 
tinguish between ordinary bread and the Eucharist) should 
be allowed to approach the divinizing Banquet. 
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A meal is served on a table. Our altars have changed so 
much in their structure that we find it difficult to see that the 
altar is nothing but a table, around which the Christians 
gather for this holiest of meals. In the early Church, the altar 
was a portable table placed in front of or in the midst of the 
gathered Christian community. It was not used until the mo- 
ment when the bread and wine were about to be offered. 
When church buildings were erected, permanent tables or 
altars were constructed, and gradually these altars were moved 
farther from the people ; finally the altar was fixed to the wall 
like a ledge and was joined to an ornate superstructure which 
completely obscured the fact that the altar is the table of the 
Sacred Feast. Today, however, many churches are returning 
to the simple table-altar. It is set free from the wall and un- 
encumbered by elaborate embellishments so that the altar 
can once again be seen for what it is, the holy table on which 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ are offered, consecrated, 
and eaten. 

The Mass Is a Mystery-Memorial 

We remember our heroes and the great events of our na- 
tional history: Washington's birthday, Lincoln's birthday, the 
Fourth of July. These celebrations make us remember the 
great men and their deeds but they do not actually bring these 
men and deeds before us, here and now. In the celebration of 
the Mass, on the other hand, we not only recall the mystery 
of our redemption and what Christ did for us during the years 
He walked on earth; we not only recall the memory of Christ, 
but Christ Himself and His saving work are really and truly 
brought to us and put into contact with us. 

"This memorial takes the form of a mystery-rite, in the 
sense of that term used by the ancient Christian writers; Le. 9 
the re-enactment of the work of our salvation under a symbolic 
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veil. 3314 The Mass brings the sacrifice of Christ to us, not in its 
historical reality for Christ in the Mass does not die again, 
but the sacrifice which He brought about by His death is re- 
enacted. The Mass is thus a mystery-memorial. 

In the Mass of the Catechumens, the historical facts of our 
religion are reviewed for us through the readings from the 
Bible and through the sermon. But the Church's commemora- 
tion is not an empty memorial. In the Orations and in the 
Preface, she prays for the graces we need which flow from 
the historical fact of Christ's ministry and passion. Through the 
Consecration, which makes present the one sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross, "not a repetition, but a perpetuation of it through 
sacramental efficacy," the Church through the celebrating 
priest "re-enacts in the sacrament the same identical sacrifice 
of our Savior." 15 

The Protestants today have a memorial service, commemo- 
rating the event of Christ's Last Supper. They call it by a name 
which is as old as Scripture, the Lord's Supper. (I Cor. 11 : 
20.) Unlike the Protestant Last Supper, which is a memorial 
without sacramental or sacrificial content, the Mass brings 
Christ's sacrifice to us here and now. His sacrificial action is 
perpetuated in time and space, and we go through the whole 
drama of redemption as we participate in it. Christ is really, 
truly, substantially present in our Sacrifice. His whole redeem- 
ing work is here present. 

The Structure of the Mass 

The first part of the Mass, the Mass of the Catechumens, is 
a prayer service. God speaks to us and we speak to God. We 
confess our sorrow for sin (the Confiteor], voice our longing 
for God's mercy (the Kyrie) and our praise of God (the 
Gloria} , and present our needs (the Collect] . Then God speaks 
to us in the words of Holy Scripture (the Epistle and the 
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Gospel) and in the sermon or homily given by His spokesman, 
the priest. We talk to God and God talks to us. We join our 
voices in praise of Him and present our needs through our 
Head, Christ. 

The second part of the Mass, the Mass of the Faithful, is a 
sacrificial banquet. In it we make our profession of Faith by 
reciting the Creed. Then priest and faithful offer to God their 
gifts of bread and wine, and with these they offer themselves. 
After the Offertory we enter into the great Eucharistic or 
thanksgiving prayer in which the Consecration is embedded. 
This part of the Mass begins with the Preface; we lift our 
hearts to God and give thanks through Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the one Mediator between God and man. We pray for the 
Church in its hierarchical order, asking God to grant it peace, 
protection, union, and divine guidance. We pray for ourselves 
and our loved ones. We pray for all those present at this Mass. 
We call upon the saints to join in this Mass. After the prayers of 
oblation, the efficacious narrative of the Eucharistic institution 
is recited by the celebrant; here the Last Supper narrative is 
retold and the Sacrifice of Calvary is re-presented. This is the 
climax of the Mass ! By the words of Consecration, by Christ's 
eternal priesthood, through the instrumentality of His or- 
dained, celebrating priest, Christ Himself becomes sacramen- 
tally present on our altar. In the consecration, our gift-giving 
or sacrifice is sacramentalized, joined to Christ's own sacrifice 
of Himself to His Father. Our sacrificial gift becomes Christ. 

The Consecration is the sacrifice. Now the priest and people 
offer to God the priceless gift, the pure and holy Victim who 
is Christ. This sacrifice of Christ in the state of Victimhood 
is infinitely pleasing to the Father. God will accept it; there- 
fore, what we ask here is that "our participation in that sacri- 
fice be graciously received by the Father." We pray to be 
truly one with Christ in our subjective sentiments so that with 
Him we may find access to His Father. 16 We also pray for the 
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faithful departed and for all nature. The Canon of the Mass 
ends with the words: "We, through Him, with Him, in Him, 
give to God the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, all honor and glory forever and ever." The faithful add 
their ancient word of assent, the great Amen. 

Christ has been immolated in an unbloody manner upon 
the altar. He has been offered to the Father as an acceptable 
Victim, and we have been offered with Him. God accepts the 
gift of His Son's sacrifice; and the Gift now is given to us, to 
be our sacramental, divinizing food. Before the priest and the 
faithful receive Christ in Holy Communion, they recite the 
Our Father. The consecrated Host is broken into two pieces 
and a portion is mixed with the Precious Blood. In the early 
period of the Church, tiny portions of the consecrated Host 
from the Mass of the day before were mingled with the Pre- 
cious Blood at this moment. In Papal Masses, a particle con- 
secrated at the pope's Mass was carried in procession to each 
of the Roman parishes to be mingled with the Precious Blood 
present on their altars as a sign of unity and a bond of love. 
"For we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that par- 
take of one bread." (I Cor. 10:7.) 

In Solemn Masses the ancient sign of charity, the Kiss of 
Peace is given. An indication of peace and union, the Pax was 
not reserved to the clergy alone in the early celebrations of the 
Mass but was passed to the faithful. 

This beautiful gesture is followed by the reception of Holy 
Communion. The celebrating priest receives the sacred Host 
and the Precious Blood, and then distributes Communion to 
the faithful. "May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve 
thy soul to life everlasting. 53 Thus, with the Communion of 
the faithful the exchange of gifts at Mass between God and 
men is completed. A Communion antiphon may be sung by 
the choir or, at a read Mass, this prayer is recited by the 
celebrating priest when he has come back to the altar. The 
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priest returns any remaining Hosts to the tabernacle; he 
cleanses the chalice and his fingers, and arranges the chalice, 
veil, and burse. A final prayer of thanksgiving, the Post Com- 
munion, is read, the blessing is given, and the gathering of 
God's holy people is dismissed. In the early Church, Mass 
ended with this dismissal; today there is a final prayer, the 
first several verses of the Gospel of St. John, our final reminder 
of that sublime mystery of the Incarnation: "And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us." ( Jn. 1 : 14.) 

The Mass is the great central Sacrament of God's people, 
their worship of the Father through their priest and in the one 
High Priest. It is the supreme liturgical act of the mystical 
body, united within itself and to the Head through the power 
of the Spirit, as it offers its praise, reverence, and love to the 
Father. 
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The Sacraments and 
the Liturgy 




MOST CATHOLICS FEEL THEMSELVES ON FAMILIAR 
ground when speaking about the sacraments. They 
have received the sacraments of the Eucharist and 
penance many times; most have witnessed the sacraments of 
baptism and marriage, and almost all have received the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. Some have been present at the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments of holy orders and extreme unction. 
Notwithstanding our familiarity with the sacraments, how 
many of us, I wonder, realize that these seven sacraments are 
the actions of Christ, that they are signs of union with the 
mystical body of Christ, that they are acts of worship? 

The Sacraments in General 

In the catechism a sacrament is usually defined as an ex- 
ternal sign instituted by Christ which confers grace. The two 
important words here are sign and confers. In the history of 
sacramental theology there has been a tendency to place em- 
phasis on one or other of these two words. 

St Augustine called the sacraments "signs of faith," and for 
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some time after him it was stressed that the sacraments were 
signs of spiritual realities. Later, St. Thomas added to this defi- 
nition his explanation of the sacraments as instrumental causes 
of grace, that is, that the sacraments cause what they signify. 
After the time of St. Thomas there was an overemphasis 
placed on causality; this in turn led to an unbalanced, almost 
mechanistic view of the sacraments. In the popular mind the 
sacramental system came to be regarded as a kind of collection 
of magic formulas bordering on superstition. 

Martin Luther reacted against this distorted, mechanical 
view of the sacraments. Unfortunately, his narrow "reform" 
looked only for a personal union with Christ through faith. 1 

If we understand the liturgy and its relationship to Christ, 
we can avoid the exaggerations of the past. It is true that the 
sacraments produce grace by their very administration (ex 
opere operato}. The sacraments, however, are not mechanical; 
they are not superstitions; they are not magic remedies for 
spiritual ills; they do not place man-made machinery between 
God and man. The one administering a sacrament the priest 
celebrating Mass, the bishop confirming, the man baptizing 
all are acting in the place of Christ, using Christ's power. The 
priest consecrating says, "This is My Body"; the priest absolv- 
ing says, "I absolve you" ; the man baptizing says, CC I baptize 
you." The "I" in every case is Christ, Christ acting here and 
now. It is Christ in every sacrament who consecrates, absolves, 
anoints, ordains, confirms: "Along with the Church, there- 
fore, the Divine Founder is present in every liturgical function. 
. . . He is present in the sacraments, infusing into them the 
power which makes them ready instruments of sanctificationJ" 2 
Every administration of a sacrament is done with the power 
of Christ. Every administration of a sacrament is an act of 
Christ. All the sacraments are personal, real, life-giving, sanc- 
tifying encounters with Christ. "The sacraments are not things: 
they are actions, the saving actions of Christ. . . , The sacra- 
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merits effect grace because they are the actions of Christ." 3 

Each sacrament, therefore, not only produces a union with 
Christ but produces this union by Christ. Each sacrament is 
a vital encounter with the "here and now" Christ, the glorified 
Christ who lives and reigns this moment in heaven. When we 
understand that Christ is active in every sacrament, acting here 
and now to infuse them with life-giving power, a mechanistic 
view of the sacraments is not likely. The sacraments are not 
push-pull mechanical rituals; they are the dynamic, saving 
actions of our Savior. They are personalized in their vital and 
essential relation to their principal minister, Christ. 

We say that the sacraments are the dynamic and vital acts 
of Christ. They are also signs. W T e do not mean by this word 
that the sacraments are mere symbols as opposed to realities. 
We have seen that the sacraments are life-giving realities 
through which Christ has chosen to sanctify men. The out- 
ward sign of each sacrament, the totality of actions, words, 
and things which we can perceive with our senses these are 
the sensible signs through which a sacrament speaks, teaches, 
and reveals itself to us. 

The divine actions of Christ in the sacraments are essentially 
mysteries to our finite understanding. The sacraments, how- 
ever, are sacred signs and, as signs, they point to and reveal 
something of the spiritual reality which underlies them, making 
the divine mystery of the sacraments more intelligible to us. 
Our Lord was sympathetic to the needs of our finite human 
nature when He used signs in the sacraments which He in- 
stituted. Because man is composed of body and soul, it is 
fitting that he be taught by sensible things. He more quickly 
understands those things which he can see, touch, hear. He 
needs to use bodily activity and sensible things, even in his 
religious life. The sign aspect of the sacraments is a f ufillment 
of this need. 4 

To understand the sacramental signs fadps us to understand 
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the spiritual realities which they produce. The material sign 
of the Eucharist is bread. Bread is food which nourishes and 
sustains the life of the body. The Eucharist is our spiritual 
food. It nourishes and sustains the life of the souL If Catholics 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had understood the 
sign of the Eucharist, they would have received Holy Com- 
munion more frequently. If the Eucharist had been under- 
stood as the "food of the soul," the "staff of the spiritual life," 
its reception would never have been reserved for a few feast 
days of the liturgical year. 

Few Catholics would deny the importance of the sacraments 
in their own lives. Most of us recognize the necessity of the 
sacraments as sources of grace for our personal sanctification, 
but not so many of us realize their importance in the fuller 
context of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ. If we 
look upon the sacraments in terms of self alone, as sources of 
grace for self alone, our attitude towards them may become 
narrowed to the point where we ask: "What can this sacra- 
ment give me? How much grace can / get from going to con- 
fession, from receiving Holy Communion tomorrow?" This 
attitude is a pale reflection of the sacraments as they affect 
the mystical body* I must always have concern for my personal 
sanctification and salvation: "What does it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his soul?" But I should also 
be aware that my actions, good or evil, have an effect on the 
health of the whole mystical body. I am most certainly not 
alone in this world. My actions have effects which influence 
other members of Christ's Church. If we answer yes to the 
question, "Am I my brother's keeper?", we must also answer 
yes to the question, "Do my actions influence other men for 
good or for evil?" 

The sacraments are the acts of Christ reigning gloriously 
triumphant in heaven, dispensing the graces and merits which 
He won by His cross. Christ earned for men the graces which 
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unite member to Head and member to member in His body 
which is the Church. Each sacrament proclaims in its sign 
that the mystical body is a communion of saints vivified by 
the sacraments. Each sacrament proclaims that the mystical 
body "lives and grows and flourishes through the sacraments." 5 
Father Bernard Leeming, S.J., incorporates this social aspect 
of the sacraments in these words: a sacrament is "an effective 
sign of a particular form of union with the mystical body, the 
Church, instituted by Jesus Christ, which gives grace to those 
who receive it rightly." 6 

Does it make much difference, except to me, if I fall into 
mortal sin and stay there or on the other hand try, with the 
help of Christ and the graces He earned for me, to draw 
closer to Him through worthy reception of the sacraments? 
Yes, it does make a difference, a difference which goes far 
beyond me. Every time a new member is received into Christ's 
mystical body, the life of the body is enriched. Every time a 
member of the mystical body receives Holy Communion, the 
graces he receives contribute to the vigor of the whole body. 
Every time a priest is ordained, a sacramental marriage con- 
tracted, a sinner absolved, or a candidate confirmed, the mysti- 
cal body is strengthened and made more holy by a new 
application of Christ's redeeming merits. This truth should 
inspire in us the highest motives for frequent, worthy reception 
of the sacraments. To think that I, by worthy reception of 
the sacraments, can add to the life of the community of the 
redeemed! Here is love which embraces millions of men with 
the fruits of Christ's redeeming and boundless love. 

Renewed interest in the doctrine of the mystical body of 
Christ has resulted in renewed interest in the community spirit 
of worship; and new insights into the nature of the sacraments 
help us to understand that all the sacraments are signs of union 
in the mystical body. 

The sacraments confer benefits on each of us individually 
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and upon the mystical body as a whole, and they also give 
praise to God. These sacred rites, when they have their full 
effect, excite in us sentiments of love, adoration, thanksgiving, 
petition, and self -offering to God. The actions surrounding the 
administration of the sacraments are meant to "dispose our 
souls to receive the mystery of God's intervention and to dis- 
pose us towards fuller incorporation into the Body of Christ." 7 
A study of the Rite of Adult Baptism, for example, will show 
how this is so. The exorcisms, the prayers, the profession of 
faith, and all the ceremonies surrounding the central rite pre- 
pare the candidate for worthy reception of the sacrament. 

This worthy reception unites the new Christian to God with 
a bond of living faith. Active and intelligent worship of God 
through the sacraments is the flowering of Christ's worship 
of the Father. It is man's participation in the worship of God 
which Christ Himself has ordained and sanctified. "Christ 
gave His life for the salvation of man but in order that, 
together with His new brethren, He may now give glory to 
the Father." 3 

The Sacrament of Baptism 

Baptism is the sacrament of reception into the Church; this 
sacrament makes us members of the mystical body of Christ. 
It infuses into the soul sacramental grace, making us Chris- 
tians, sons of God, brothers of Christ, heirs of heaven. By 
baptism we become "Christerf" like Christ; we are anointed, 
we are the faithful, a holy people, a priestly race. (I Pet. 
2:9.) By baptism we participate in a finite way in the infinite 
life and love of the Holy Trinity. By baptism we die to our 
old self, the old man, the sinful man, and are reborn in the 
newness of supernatural life. As Christ explained to Nico- 
demus: "Amen, amen, I say to you, unless a man be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
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Kingdom of God." (Jn. 3:5.) Baptism brings regeneration, 
rebirth into supernatural life. 

Just as Christ entered into His glory thorough death and 
resurrection, so we, too, through baptism die to sin and are 
reborn into grace. St. Paul said that those baptized have been 
"baptized in [Christ's] death. For we are buried together with 
Him by baptism unto death: that, as Christ is risen from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in new- 
ness of life. For if we have been planted together in the likeness 
of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion/ 3 (Rom. 6:4-5.) Just as Christ was three days in the 
tomb, so, in the early Church, candidates for baptism de- 
scended by three steps into the baptismal water. They were 
immersed, they "drowned and died." They died to the old, 
sinful life and rose from the waters in the newness of super- 
natural life and grace. 

The early Church prepared adult converts by a long period 
of instructions which were completed in the Lenten sermons, 
exhortations, and exorcisms and climaxed by baptism on the 
Vigil of Easter. Just as Christ rose from the dead in the early 
hours of Easter morning, so, too, the new Christians rose from 
spiritual death through baptism. They were incorporated in 
Christ; they put on the new man of grace, created according 
to justice and holiness. 

The word baptize means to immerse. Christ used water, a 
symbol of cleansing, washing, bathing, to signify the spiritual 
reality of cleansing of sin. Water, as used in baptism, symbol- 
izes more than washing. It symbofizes drowning (the sinful 
man drowns and dies to his old self) ; it symbolizes God's 
mercy and providence (Noah floated on the waters of the 
Flood, which drowned the sinners; Moses led the Chosen 
People through the waters of the Red Sea, which drowned 
the armies of Pharaoh) . In trying to understand the meaning 
which the sensible signs of baptism represent, we need to study 
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the whole rite : the words, the actions, the texts from Scripture, 
the materials used in the sacrament water, oil, salt, candle, 
white cloth, etc. Then we need to look beyond these sensible 
signs to the spiritual realities to which they point. We then 
come to a fuller knowledge and appreciation of the sacrament, 
both as a part of the liturgy and as a means of personal sanc- 
tifi cation. 

In the light of the doctrine of the mystical body of Christ, 
we see that baptism is a sacrament which affects not only the 
person baptized but also the whole mystical body. Baptism 
not only initiates men as new members of the mystical body 
but also gives new life and strength to the whole body. 

The restored Holy Week liturgy helps us to understand this 
sacrament. Looking particularly at the Easter Vigil service, 
which for many centuries was the only regular time when 
adults received baptism, we see this sacrament hi its death-to- 
resurrection setting. Indeed, the whole liturgy of Lent was a 
training period for catechumens; this was a time of trial and 
preparation which had its culmination in baptism for the 
candidates, the sacrament which marked their death, rebirth, 
resurrection, and their initiation into the Church. 

A new decree from the Sacred Congregation of Rites (April, 
1962) allows for the administration of baptism to adults in 
seven distinct steps instead of in one ceremony. The decree 
provides for time intervals between the different rites of the 
baptismal ceremony, giving the candidates added opportunity 
to deepen their knowledge of the Christian religion. The 
various steps are designed to accompany the gradual progress 
which the candidates are making in their understanding and 
appreciation of Christian doctrine. 

, With these points in mind, we will now consider some of 
the ceremonies of the sacrament of baptism. Before baptism 
the sign of the cross is traced on the candidate's forehead. 
This is a victory sign, a spiritual brand, the mark of his union 
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with the crucified Christ, through whom his victory will come. 
Many times during his life he will make the sign of the cross; 
it is now both a pledge of service and a promise of protection 
In the name of the Triune God. 

The candidate is now given salt, a symbol of preservation 
from sin, a sign of perseverance and purity. Salt, which sharp- 
ens the appetite, here symbolizes a stirring up of fervor for 
the things of God and is intended as a reminder for the candi- 
date to stand firm until his hopes are realized. 

As one accepted for baptism, the candidate recites the Credo 
and the Pater Noster. These prayers are public professions of 
his faith and a sign of recognition among Christians. As one 
soon to become an adopted son of God and incorporated into 
tie mystical body, he addresses God as "Our Father." 

His nostrils and ears are touched as the word Ephpheta, 
"be thou opened," is pronounced. Christ opened the ears and 
the mouth of the deaf and dumb man. So, too, through bap- 
tism, the spiritually handicapped is no longer deaf to the word 
of God nor dumb to the praise and worship of God. His ears 
joyfully receive the sweet promises of God and his mouth 
proclaims His joys. 

Baptism is a battle in which Satan is put to flight by prayers 
and exorcisms and his rights and pomps are renounced. Be- 
fore the baptism itself the catechumen is anointed with the oil 
of catechumens, which is a symbol of anointing for battle. In 
the early Church the catechumen was stripped of his clothing, 
a symbol of the casting off of sin. His naked body was rubbed 
with oil, just as the ancient warriors were anointed to make 
their bodies supple and strong. The candidate was thus pre- 
pared for spiritual combat against the unclean spirits. 

In the name of the Trinity the candidate now receives the 
waters of baptism. "Here may every stain of sin be washed 
away; here may that nature created to Thine image and re- 
made to its Maker's lionor be cleansed from ail its former 
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squalor. May every man who enters this sacrament of regen- 
eration be born again in a new childhood of true innocence." 9 
The baptismal water is poured on the head of the candidate as 
the minister says: "I baptize you in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost." This act of Christ through 
His minister confers new life on one of His creatures, trans- 
forming his soul to radiant beauty. The pouring of the water 
symbolized the need for total immersion in Christ, total surren- 
der of the "old man," total dedication of his whole being to 
Christ these are the necessary dispositions which the new 
member of the mystical body must foster in order to live his 
new life in all its richness and fulness. 

In his death to sin and his new life in Christ, this newly 
adopted son of God passes from death to resurrection. He as- 
cends out of the baptismal pool, out of the region of darkness 
into the region of light, and puts on clean white garments, a 
sign of victory, purity, and holiness which come through 
baptism. 

He is now anointed with Holy Chrism, the oil of gladness. 
He rejoices in his new life, his rebirth in Christ in Christ, the 
Anointed One of God. So, too, the Christian is anointed with 
Chrism which makes him another Christ. Priests and kings 
from time immemorial have been anointed. As a member of 
the mystical body of Christ, the newly baptized belongs to 
Christ; he shares in Christ's royalty (Christ is our King) , and 
in His priestly dignity ( Christ is our High Priest ) . 

He is given a lighted candle: "Receive this burning candle 
and keep thy baptism holy and blameless: observe the com- 
mandments of God, that when the Lord shall come to the nup- 
tials, thou mayest be able to meet Him together with all the 
saints in the heavenly court, and have eternal life, and live for- 
ever and ever. Amen." The lighted candle is a symbol of vigi- 
lant preparation and waiting for the final consummation of 
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love in heaven and a symbol of the new Christian's purity and 
spiritual innocence. 

Baptism is a sacrament of the dead. We come to baptism 
dead to the supernatural life and, through it, pass from death 
to life. We begin our supernatural life at baptism. We are 
reborn into the life of the Spirit, incorporated into the mysti- 
cal body of Christ. St. Peter, speaking to his fellow Christians, 
said that they had been reborn, that they were "living stones," 
a holy priesthood, that they were now to offer spiritual sacri- 
fices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ. They were a 
chosen race, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation and a pur- 
chased people who were called out of darkness into light. (I 
Pet. 1 : 23; 2:5; 2:9-10.) Because grace dwells in the souls of 
the baptized, there is reproduced in them an image, a likeness 
of Christ: "And I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me," said 
St. Paul. (Gal. 2:20.) Now they are Christ's members; they 
form, with Christ, one mystical body. They are branded by 
the character of baptism with the likeness of Christ the Priest 
and are now empowered to speak Christ's words of praise and 
worship. 

By baptism we are made brothers of Christ, adopted sons 
of God, living temples of the Holy Spirit, We are united to 
Christ and to His members by love. "For, as the body is one, 
and hath many members, and all the members of the body, 
whereas they are many, yet are one body, so also is Christ. 
For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in one Spirit we 
have all been made to drink. For the body also is not one 
member, but many. . . . But now there are many members 
indeed, yet one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand: I 
need not thy help; nor again the head to the feet: I have no 
need of you. Yea, much more those that seem to be the more 
feeble members of the body, are more necessary." (I Cor. 12 : 
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12-14, 20-22) . So it is that baptism, the sacrament which in- 
itiates new members into the mystical body of Christ and is the 
source of their new-found life, looks ahead to a life of praise 
and combat for Christ here on earth, with the promise of ulti- 
mate victory for those who fight on the side of Christ in union 
with their fellow members of the mystical body. 

The Sacrament of Confirmation 

Confirmation is the second sacrament of Christian initiation. 
Historically, in the West, confirmation was joined to baptism 
and was followed by First Holy Communion. This is no longer 
the practice. In the ancient Church the adult catechumens 
had already undergone an intense spiritual training before 
their baptism on the Vigil of Easter. They arose from the 
baptismal pool, were clothed in white garments, and were 
given lighted candles. Then they were immediately led to the 
bishop, who administered the sacrament of confirmation. Then 
the new Christians were brought into the church, where God's 
holy people were gathered for the celebration of the Vigil Mass. 
Here, as new members of Christ's mystical body, baptized into 
His life of grace and strengthened by His Spirit, the neophyte 
Christians received their First Holy Communion at the Mass 
in which they actively participated. Baptism, confirmation, 
Holy Eucharist, in that order; it was a complete initiation into 
the fulness of the Christian life. 

Confirmation has also been called the Laying on of Hands, 
Chrismation, Signatio, Perjectio. The two most common titles 
were Signatio because the confirmed are signed with the seal 
of the Holy Spirit, and Perfectio because by this sacrament 
they are made perfect in the Christian life. We have already 
seen that baptism gives the Holy Spirit. Why is it necessary 
to give the Holy Spirit a second time through confirmation? 
Is this a superfluous sacrament? 
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No. Confirmation is the perfection of that life of the Spirit 
initiated at baptism. Baptism gives the Holy Spirit for an in- 
terior role, a personal initiation into the mystical body, whereas 
confirmation gives the Holy Spirit for an external, social role, 
in order that the one confirmed, helped by the graces of this 
sacrament, may be Christ's witness to the world. 10 Baptism 
makes us temples of the Holy Spirit and heirs of heaven ; con- 
firmation bestows the Holy Spirit to produce mature citizens 
for the Church's apostolic work. Although confirmation is not, 
like baptism, a necessary sacrament for salvation, it is, never- 
theless, very important for the life of the Church. Confirmation 
is related to baptism as growth is related to birth. Confirmation 
imprints another character on the soul and thereby the newly 
confirmed Christians "are given added strength to protect and 
defend the Church, their Mother, and the faith she has given 
them. 3511 

At the Last Supper, Christ promised that He would send 
the Holy Spirit upon the apostles: "But the Advocate, the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things and bring to your mind whatever I have 
said to you." (Jn. 14:26.) We know from our yearly celebra- 
tion of the great Feast of Pentecost that the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon the apostles in the form of tongues of fire and 
they were strengthened in their faith. They moved out of the 
closed room of their paralyzing fear into the openness of a 
generous apostolate. Preaching Christ to men, proclaiming the 
Good News, they brought the first great mass of converts into 
His mystical body. The Paraclete is still with the Church to- 
day; it is "that vital principle by which the whole community 
of Christians is sustained by its Founder/ 3 the "Spirit of 
Christ," the "very source of every gift and created grace." 12 
The Holy Spirit is with the Church today, guiding, counseling, 
strengthening, protecting, and sanctifying. Confirmation is for 
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every Christian his own personal Pentecost, his individual en- 
counter with the Strengthener and Sanctifier. 

By confirmation every Christian is deputed to be a witness, 
a martyr, for Christ. With his new-found stamina, the con- 
firmed seeks to carry out his duties as a member of the Chris- 
tian community; he is appointed to show Christ to the world 
by his life and his work: "You shall receive the power of the 
Holy Spirit coming upon you 3 and you shall be witnesses unto 
me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even to 
the uttermost part of the earth." (Acts 1:8). 

Confirmation, together with baptism, forms the sacramental 
foundation for the lay apostolate and the priesthood of the 
laity. Christ vested His Church with His own threefold office 
of priest, teacher, and king. He said: "Go, therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all that I have commanded you. . . ," (Mt. 
28:19-20.) The consecratory preface of the Chrisrn Mass of 
Holy Thursday is an echo of this authorization: "Empower 
this creature, Chrism ... so that . . . they may be per- 
meated through and through with this royal, priestly, and 
prophetic honor and clothed with the robe that is the gift of 
incorruption. . . ." 

This sacrament does not, of course, confer priesthood in the 
same sense or fulness that this office is bestowed in holy orders; 
yet, in a very real sense the priesthood of the laity is a share 
in the priesthood of Christ. The confirmed are ordained to 
join in active participation in the liturgy, petitioning God and 
offering sacrifice. Pius XII observes: "For the Prince of the 
Apostles wishes us, as living stones built upon Christ, the cor- 
nerstone, to be able as 'a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.' " 13 As priests 
the confirmed are deputed to be sacrificers; they are men who 
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belong to God. All this, in a spiritual way, is given root in the 
soul of every Christian at confirmation. 14 

In order to inspire a desire for Christian holiness in others 
and to guide its growth, the confirmed are strengthened so 
that, as mature members of God's Kingdom, they realize and 
assume the serious responsibility they have to other citizens of 
the Kingdom. Their duty is not merely to themselves but to 
the whole Church. With livelier faith and "joyful conscious- 
ness of their supernatural strength," they must seek opportuni- 
ties to make positive contributions to Christ's Kingdom here 
on earth. 15 

To understand the symbolism of confirmation is to deepen 
our appreciation of its dignity. The bishop confirms by tracing 
the sign of the cross on the forehead of the candidate with 
Chrism : "I seal you with the sign of the cross, and I confirm 
you with the Chrism of salvation. In the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. Amen/' 

As recipients of this sacrament they now walk in new dig- 
nity; they are appointed to fulfill their Christian duties with 
courage and honor; they are strengthened with the fulness of 
the Holy Spirit to accomplish their noble tasks. The sign of 
the cross is the sign of Christ. It is the sign of His suffering, 
and those confirmed must be ready to share the anguish and 
torment of His agonies. The cross is also the sign of His vic- 
tory. He vanquished sin and death by His redeeming cross; 
so, too, the confirmed will achieve victory by His cross with 
the conquering force of the Holy Spirit. 

The bishop strikes the confirmed Christians on the cheek. 
This gesture reminds them that, as mature members of Christ's 
army, they must now expect the same treatment as their 
Leader: suffering, conflict, opposition. "Yes, the hour is com- 
ing for everyone who kills you to think he is offering worship 
to God." (Jn. 16:2.) Yet the confirmed have the spiritual 
strength to stand unshaken because this sacrament gives the 
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necessary help to profess and spread the faith, even at risk to 
life. 

Confirmation confers the fulness of the Christian life. It 
prepares the faithful to fight valiantly in the Christian army 
as witnesses to Christ. It prepares them spiritually for active 
participation in Eucharistic worship. It confers the maturity 
of the life of the Holy Spirit, not for personal sanctification 
alone, but for the "role of witness and co-builder of the mysti- 
cal body" to which they belong. 16 

The Sacrament of Penance 

We are all sinners. From the time of Adam, all men, with 
the exception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, are born into the 
world with the hereditary stain of original sin, which is in us 
by reason of our natural generation from Adam, the father of 
the human race. We are sinners, too, because we commit per- 
sonal sins. Christ, the New Adam, came into the world to 
save us from sin: "For God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son. . . . For God did not send His Son 
into the world in order to judge the world, but that the world 
might be saved by Him." (Jn. 3:16-17.) 

Christ gave to His Church the sacrament of baptism, which 
takes away original sin and personal sins (if any), that men 
may be born into the supernatural life and be incorporated 
into His mystical body. But the supernatural life which comes 
to man through baptism can be lost through deliberate, serious 
sin. Man can kill this new life by turning away from God. 
Therefore Christ in His infinite mercy instituted the sacrament 
of penance to remedy this sorry situation, knowing that man's 
nature has been weakened by original sin and personal sin. 

Penance was instituted to forgive sins which bring death to 
the life of grace in the soul, to forgive those sins which we call 
grave or mortal. In this sacrament the penitent must confess 
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all mortal sins which he has committed since his last worthy 
confession. If he has committed no mortal sins, he may still 
receive this sacrament by confessing his venial sins. Confession 
is not an automatic device which frees a man from his sins so 
that he can go out and sin again. If a man "conf esses" his sins 
without sorrow for them or with the intention of sinning again, 
his sins are not forgiven because he does not have the right 
interior dispositions of soul which would permit this sacrament 
to have its effect. In order for the sacrament of penance to be 
validly received, it is necessary that the penitent be sorry for 
his sins and have the firm resolve never to ski again. This 
purpose of amendment must be universal in regard to mortal 
sins. "Unless you repent, you will all perish." (Lk. 13:5.) 
The priest imposes a penance in order that we make satisfac- 
tion for our sins insofar as we are able. He raises his hand 
over us, blessing us with the sign of the cross, and as we make 
an act of contrition, he pronounces the words whereby God 
forgives us. We are again reconciled to the Church; we are 
now full, healthy members of the body, living with the life of 
the Holy Spirit, and are restored to friendship with God. 
"Penance is the holiness of God mercifully active in the soul 
of the sinner, first giving him the grace of sorrow and honest 
amendment, and then with confession and absolution, cleans- 
ing him from sin by the infusion of divine He. It is not a mere 
external agreement but an inner transformation." 11 Truly, 
God's love for us surpasses all understanding. The offended 
Father, in the sacrament of penance, has given us the way by 
which we, His offending prodigal sons, can return home to 
Him. 

This power to bind and loose men from their sins is Christ's 
power active today in His Church. To Peter Christ said: "And 
I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
whatever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
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heaven." (Mt. 16:19; see also Jn. 20:22-23.) The contrite 
Catholic in the confessional who tells his sins to the properly 
delegated priest is loosed from his sins by Christ, who uses the 
instrumentality of the ordained and delegated priest to carry 
on His saving work of reconciling men to God. The priest, 
whose ordination to the priesthood of Christ endows him with 
a participation in Christ's priestly power, is the human instru- 
ment through whom God's forgiveness comes into the human 
soul. In the words of sacramental forgiveness: "I absolve you 
from your sins in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit," it is Christ acting here and now through 
His priest, who absolves man from his sins. And the offended 
Father again embraces His forgiven son. 

The priest in the sacrament of penance is also judge and 
doctor. He listens to the confession and judges the penitent's 
state of soul; he prescribes spiritual remedies for the spiritual 
ills of the penitent; and he absolves the penitent from his sins 
with the power of Christ the High Priest. 

Penance frees man from his post-baptismal mortal sins, 
which bring death to the life of grace in his soul. It does more 
than this. It restores in the penitent's soul the life of sanctify- 
ing grace and gives him actual graces which help him to live 
his life in God's friendship and which make him again a full 
member in the mystical body of Christ. In this sacrament 
Christ "says": "I bring you back into communion with My 
mystical body, and thereby will help you to break all the bonds 
of sin which make you a slave." 18 

Mortal sin cuts the sinner off from the life of the mystical 
body, either entirely or partially. The Christian's personal sin 
affects not only his own spiritual health but also the health of 
the whole mystical body. St. Paul said: "There was to be no 
want of unity in the body; all the different parts of it were to 
make each other's welfare their common care. And if one 
member suffers anything, all the members suffer with it. . . ." 
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(I Cor. 12:25-26.) All sin involves a separation from God 
and as such is an injury not only to the sinner but to our fel- 
low members of the mystical body. Mortal sin mutilates the 
body; it "severs the branches from the vine, shakes the build- 
ing, which is the Church; and every soul that falls, drags down 
the world." 19 

Christ has mercy on sinners. He ate with sinners and publi- 
cans to show His love and compassion for them. Likewise, He 
allows place in His mystical body for those who have fallen. 
A man may lose charity and grace through sin and so become 
incapable of supernatural merit, and yet not be deprived of 
all life. If he holds on to faith and Christian hope, Christ will 
strengthen him by the "strong promptings of the Holy Spirit" 
to move him to prayer and penance for his sins. 20 In the 
boundless mercy and compassion of God, the sinner can find 
hope and forgiveness. 

For some people, sin is an old-fashioned word and an out- 
moded idea. These people either deny its existence or so blunt 
the idea of sin that it loses its meaning as an offense against 
God. For people who deny God, deny His supreme goodness 
and holiness, or deny unchanging laws of morality based on 
man's nature and God's commandments, morality is something 
which is determined by majority vote or by some positive law 
or custom. For such people norms of morality shift and change 
according to time, place, custom, and culture; God's immu- 
table laws are set aside. For these people, sin is not an offense 
against God; it is an act contrary to what is done by the ma- 
jority of people now, in this place, in these circumstances. 
Many people believe that a man acts wrongly only if his act 
has adverse social consequences here and now. If a man com- 
mits murder, it is wrong, not because God said, "Thou shalt 
not murder," but only because society is affected. On the other 
hand, if he commits an act which we would say was an offense 
against God but which in his view "hurt no one/ 5 then these 
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people hold this act to be no sin at all. This is not the Church's 
attitude towards sin because it is not God's attitude. A sin in 
which "no one is hurt" is impossible. Any sin offends God. 
The sinner is hurt. He loses sanctifying grace if his sin is 
mortal; he is in the state of mortal sin, a condition which will 
remain until the sin is forgiven and the state changed; he can- 
not merit further graces; he is cut off from God's life. And 
finally, the whole mystical body, of which he is a member, is 
hurt. Pius XII said; "In the sacrament of penance a saving 
medicine is offered to the Church's members who have fallen 
into sin, not only to provide for their own health, but to re- 
move from other members of the mystical body all danger of 
contagion, or rather to afford them the tonic of virtuous ex- 
ample." 21 

Therefore, when we sin, we oflend God, we hurt ourselves, 
and we hurt others, whether or not our sins have any visible 
social repercussions. Not only must we be concerned that we 
do not offend God, but we must also be concerned for our 
own spiritual health and for the spiritual health of all men. 
We are our brothers' keepers. This means not only that we 
must help our brothers with food, clothing, and shelter but, 
most of all, we must help them by good example and prayer 
that they never lose the precious gift of God's life in their souk. 

In the sacrament of penance we bring our spiritual life once 
again into focus. Our corporate life has been restored because 
we are again healthy, contributing members of the mystical 
body. Finally, we have performed an act of worship: in the 
sacrament of penance there is an abdication of selfish pride and 
perverted self-esteem. There is self-surrender to the saving 
merits of Christ. We are brought to a humble acknowledge- 
ment of God as Supreme Being and Final End. 

The Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
Extreme unction is the sacrament by which the sick, with 
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an anointing with oil and a prayer of the priest, receive the 
grace of God for the salvation of their souls and sometimes 
for the natural healing of their bodies. It is the hushed-up 
sacrament. For many Catholics, it suggests the aseptic white- 
ness of a hospital bed or the funereal gloom of the death 
chamber. It conjures up macabre scenes of a dying Catholic 
surrounded by his grieving family, of sorrow, hysteria, and of 
a final distraught call for the priest. Because of this distorted 
attitude, extreme unction has become the whispered sacra- 
ment. For some people the words extreme unction themselves 
mean last in an improper sense. It would seem that some 
superstitiously hold that there is a causal relationship between 
this sacrament and death: that death is inevitable following 
the reception of the sacrament. Extreme does mean last, in 
the sense that it is the last of the Church's anointings. Our first 
anointing was at baptism; it was our royal anointing, which 
made us members of Christ's mystical body. We were then 
anointed in confirmation, which made us Christ's appointed 
witnesses to the world. Some of us were anointed in holy 
orders, becoming ministers over the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist and over His body, which is the Church. Finally, 
we are anointed in extreme unction, our last anointing, our 
anointing for glory; in this sacrament we members of Christ's 
militia, who have fought the good fight in His Church Mili- 
tant, are anointed like kings preparing to enter the kingdom. 
In this sacrament our souls are made beautiful and we are 
robed in graces before we meet the King of Kings at the 
heavenly throne. 

"Is any one among you sick? Let him bring in the presbyters 
of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith will save 
the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up, and if he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven Mm." ( Jas. 5 : 14-15.) The Council 
of Trent defined that this passage in the letter of St James 
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commends to the faithful and promulgates the sacrament of 
extreme unction. (Denzinger 908, 926.) The sacrament is pre- 
figured in the anointing of the sick person in Mark 6: 13. 22 

The rite of extreme unction has changed considerably from 
age to age in the Church, but it has always included the es- 
sential prayer and the anointing with oil. Olive oil is used 
which has been blessed by the bishop or by a priest authorized 
by the Holy See. The bishop solemnly consecrates this Oil of 
the Sick on Holy Thursday, saying: "May all who have been 
anointed with this heavenly medicine have it as a protection 
of mind and body; may all pains, all weaknesses, all sickness 
of mind and body be turned out through it." 

The rite today is as follows: The priest enters the home of 
the sick man saying, "Peace to this house." He sprinkles the 
room with holy water and then recites three prayers, asking 
that his coming may bring happiness, divine riches, unclouded 
joy, fruitful charity, and enduring health. He prays that angels 
be present here and that demons have no entry. He prays that 
Jesus Christ bless this house and give its inhabitants a good 
angel for protection. He then hears the confession of the sick 
man, if this is requested; after this the relatives and friends 
return to the bedside and with the sick man say the Confiteor; 
"I confess to almighty God . . . that I have sinned exceed- 
ingly in thought,, word, and deed. . . ." If there is time, the 
priest can ask those present to pray for the sick man. The 
Seven Penitential Psalms with the Litany of the Saints can 
be recited here, or other prayers, or a reading from Scripture. 
One such passage is from St. Matthew's Gospel (8:510, 13), 
which tells of the centurion whose faith in Christ's divine 
power was so great that Christ from a distance cured his 
servant: "Go thy way; as thou hast believed, so be it done 
to thee." 

Following a series of prayers, the anointing is given. The 
priest anoints the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands (and feet). 
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by moistening his thumb with the Oil of the Sick and signing 
each of these members with the sign of the cross as he says: 
"By this holy anointing and His most loving mercy, may the 
Lord forgive you whatever wrong you have done by the use 
of your sight, hearing, sense of smell, taste and power of 
speech, sense of touch and power to walk. Amen. 53 

According to the condition of the sick person, the priest may 
speak to him, encouraging him in his resolve to die in the 
Lord and strengthening him to flee the temptations of the 
devil. He may bless the sick man with holy water and give 
him a crucifix, the symbol of victory through suffering. If 
death is imminent, the prayers for the dying are said and the 
Apostolic Blessing at the Hour of Death is given. If the sick 
man is conscious, the priest may give him Viaticum, which 
is Holy Communion for his journey to God. "Receive, my 
brother, this food for your journey, the Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that He may guard you from the malicious enemy and 
lead you into everlasting life. Amen." 

In extreme unction the sign is the anointing with oil. The 
body of the sick man is anointed, rubbed with oil, an action 
borrowed from the ancient medical practice of rubbing the 
sick with oil. In the sacrament, this rite signifies healing of 
body and of soul. It is the symbol of the Holy Spirit, who 
bathes the soul with graces, strengthening, comforting, and 
refreshing it. It is the symbol of light, delectation, purification, 
soothing, cleansing, and joy. The gentle salve of oil signifies 
the cooling of the burn of sin, restoration of strength, and the 
integrity of our baptismal innocence. It reconsecrates the senses 
which we have so often misused. By this anointing our whole 
life is healed, consecrated, and assimilated to the triumphal 
death of our Savior. Death loses its purely negative character 
and becomes an integral part of our life in Christ as His mem- 
bers. 23 Extreme unction becomes a sacrament of joy and peace. 

This healing sacrament is directed first to the soul of the 
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sick man; by the anointing and the accompanying prayers, 
the Holy Spirit heals the wounds of sin and comforts spiritual 
afflictions. "Cherish and revive the soul which Thou didst 
create, so that, purified and made whole by his suffering, he 
may find himself restored by Thy healing." 24 This sacrament 
gives the sick person sanctifying grace in order to arouse and 
strengthen him. It awakens in him confidence in the rnercy 
of God and strengthens him to bear manfully the pains of sick- 
ness and the devil's temptations. "Like a devoted mother, the 
Church is at the bedside of those who are sick unto death; 
. . . [she ministers] supernatural medicine for wounded souls, 
and sends new citizens on to Heaven to enjoy forever the hap- 
piness of God." 25 

Extreme unction is a sacrament of the living; it is meant 
for those who are in the state of sanctifying grace. Therefore, 
penance is properly administered before extreme unction if 
the sick man is not in the state of grace. If the sick man is 
unconscious, he obviously cannot receive the sacrament of 
penance. Does extreme unction take his unconfessed sins away? 
Yes, if the sinner has turned away from sin at least by an 
habitually continuous imperfect contrition. As a secondary 
effect of this sacrament, both his mortal and his venial sins 
are eradicated. Moreover, it is certain that this sacrament takes 
away temporal punishment due to sins, corresponding to the 
degree of charity and penance in the one receiving this sacra- 
ment. 

The other secondary effect of extreme unction is the restora- 
tion of bodily health. "Free Thy servant from sickness, restore 
him to health, raise him up by Thy might, and give him back 
to Thy holy Church." 26 If God judges that renewal of the sick 
man's physical strength will be more expedient for the salva- 
tion of his soul, this restoration will take place. 27 This bodily 
healing is brought about by assisting natural causes, and not 
after the extraordinary manner of a miracle. How much more 
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charitable it is, then, to call the priest before the sick man has 
lost the last vestige of physical energy and is gasping his final 
breath. 

What is extreme unction, then, but God's remedy for body 
and soul? The graces of this sacrament can cooperate with 
nature and bring renewed health to the body. It heals the 
stigma of death as a preparation for everlasting life. It adorns 
the soul with light and splendor. It anoints the soul with beauty 
so that it can meet God face to face. When we understand 
this glorious sacrament, there is no need to fear it. Rather, we 
should look forward to receiving it and pray often to receive 
it in our hour of need. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony 

Christian marriage is that sacrament in which a man and 
a woman by mutual agreement associate in an undivided life- 
communion for the generation and education of offspring and 
in which they receive grace for the fulfillment of their duties. 28 
In this sacrament the contracting parties, the bride and the 
groom, are the sole ministers. By mutual consent a man and 
woman agree to accept one another as bride and groom, as 
husband and wife. They validate their contract by exchanging 
consent in the presence of the Church's official witness, a priest, 
and become "ministers of grace to each other." 29 The sacra- 
ment of matrimony is concerned with the survival of the 
supernatural society, the Church. The primary end of this 
sacrament, therefore, is to supply new members for Christ's 
mystical body. Without these new members, the Church on 
earth would cease to exist. Matrimony sanctifies the legitimate 
union of a man and woman; it gives them the graces to live 
their lives as Christian husbands and wives and to educate 
their children in the fear and love of God. 

Christ has provided in a particular way for the social needs 
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of the Church by two sacraments. Through holy orders, men 
are ordained to guide the members of the Church in the way 
of God's commandments and counsels; this sacrament con- 
secrates agents of God for the spiritual generation and growth 
of His Church. Through matrimony, provision is made for the 
external increase of Christian society and the correct religious 
education of the offspring, without which Christ's mystical 
body would be "in grave danger." 30 

Marriage as a contract is as old as the human race. God 
said: "It is not good for man to be alone." (Gen. 2 : 18.) "In- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth." (Gen. 1:28.) Yet, 
Christ instituted the sacrament of matrimony, elevating the 
natural union of marriage to a holy state of new dignity, giving 
it a deeper meaning and a fuller beauty. "For this cause shall 
a man leave father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and the 
two shall become one flesh." (Gen. 2:24, as quoted by Christ 
in Mt. 19:4-6.) 

The sacrament of matrimony is a mutual self -surrender; its 
beautiful rite is in the form of a gift, a gift freely offered and 
accepted. The bridal couple kneel before the priest. He re- 
minds them that marriage is a holy institution which Christ 
has sanctified for those "whom He has redeemed by His own 
blood." Marriage is that sacred union which requires a "life 
of self-sacrificing love" and whose pattern is the sublime super- 
natural union of Christ and the Church. 31 

The marriage itself takes place in the mutual consent of 
the contracting parties: "Vincent, will you take Patricia, here 
present, for your lawful wife according to the rite of our holy 
Mother, the Church?" "I will." After this expression of con- 
sent, the bride and the bridegroom join hands and in turn 
say: "I, Vincent, take you, Patricia, for my lawful wife, to 
have and to hold, from this day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, until death 
do us part." This mutual offer of matrimonial rights consti- 
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tutes the "matter" of the sacrament; the mutual acceptance 
of these rights is the "form," 32 

The witnessing priest affirms the marriage and blesses this 
union with the sign of the cross, symbol of the triumph of 
love: "I join you in matrimony, in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit." He then calls upon 
all present to witness the union which has taken place: "I 
call upon all of you here present to be witnesses of this holy 
union which I have now blessed. 'What God has joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder. 3 " 

As a symbol of their promise to keep faith in unbroken 
loyalty to one another, the couple may exchange rings: "Take 
and wear this ring as a pledge of my fidelity." 

After the Pater Noster has been said, the ordinary course of 
the Mass is interrupted for the Nuptial Blessing. This benedic- 
tion is a sacramental which gives particular graces to the 
married couple; there is special mention of the bride: "May 
this yoke that she is taking on herself be one of love and peace. 
May she be faithful and chaste, marrying in Christ, and may 
she always imitate the holy women. , . ." 

As a wonderful sign of their faith and of their union with 
Christ, the bride and the bridegroom seal and pledge then- 
mutual married love by receiving Holy Communion, the su- 
preme sacrament of Christ's love. "Let husbands and wives 
approach the holy table so that, nourished on this food, they 
may learn to make the children entrusted to them conformed 
to the mind and heart of Jesus Christ." 33 

In this sacrament, the Church "fortifies with new gifts of 
grace the chaste nuptials of these who are destined to found 
and bring up a Christian family." 34 Two members of Christ's 
mystical body are united inseparably for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the family of God. It is theirs to offer their children 
to the Church, our most fruitful Mother, who will regenerate 
them through the laver of baptism, making them living mem- 
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bers of Christ and heirs of eternal glory. Thus parents receive 
offspring as talents from the hand of God; these children are 
committed to their charge to be restored to God "with interest 
on the day of reckoning." 35 

The purpose of marriage is twofold. While children hold 
the first place among the blessings of marriage, the partnership 
of Christian marriage is also ordered to the blending of two 
lives for mutual support and fulfillment. Love's free outflow- 
ing, tender, serene, and generous, is directed so that "man and 
wife help each other day by day in forming and perfecting 
themselves in the interior life, so that through their partner- 
ship in life they may advance ever more and more in 
virtue. . . ." 3S 

Marriage is not merely an association; rather, it is the cre- 
ation of a new being, the married couple, whose love is both 
creative and unifying. In matrimony a treasure of sacramental 
graces is opened to the married couple. From this sacrament 
they can draw supernatural power, which elevates and per- 
fects their natural powers, giving them help to fulfill "their 
rights and duties faithfully, holily, and perseveringly even unto 
death." 37 Through the trials of their lives as husband and wife, 
as father and mother, the married couple can rely with perfect 
confidence upon the graces assured them by this sacrament to 
strengthen and guide them in their life of mutual love and 
mutual sacrifice. Their life together is an intimate union of 
spiritual and physical love. Theirs is the blending of life as a 
whole and the mutual interchange and sharing thereof. As 
their love grows and deepens, so, too, their sanctification ; there 
is a "mutual inward molding of husband and wife/' a com- 
mon effort to perfect each other. 38 

The marriage of Christians recalls that most perfect union 
which exists between Christ and the Church, St. Paul said: 
"A husband is head of the wife, just as Christ is head of 
the Church. . . . Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ 
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also loved the Church, and delivered himself up for her." 
(Eph. 5:22, 25-26.) Christian marriage should mirror the 
union between Christ and His Church. Just as Christ is the 
Head of the Church, which He founded in sacrifice and sanc- 
tified in love, so the husband is the head of the wife, whom 
he must love and cherish, and for whom he must make every 
sacrifice. And just as the Church is subject to Christ, looking 
to Him for support and strength, so the wife respects and loves 
her husband, looking to him for a home and accepting his 
name as a symbol of their new life together. Just as Christ 
emptied Himself, taking upon Himself the form of a slave, in 
order that His Spouse, the Church, might be reborn to His 
divine life, so also man and wife give themselves to one another 
to beget new life and to complement each other's efforts for 
salvation. 39 

Christ Himself designed the sacrament of matrimony to be 
the mystical image of "His Own ineffable union with the 
Church and the Holy Spirit, Love of God, the Light of 
hearts. . . ." 40 This religious character of marriage, its sub- 
lime signification of the union between Christ and the Church, 
requires that a married couple zealously strive to make their 
marriage approach this archetype of Christ and the Church. 41 

A man and a woman are strengthened, sanctified, and in a 
manner consecrated by the holy ties of matrimony. "Not fet- 
tered but adorned by the golden bond of the sacrament, not 
hampered but assisted," they should endeavor to become and 
remain always "the living images of that most fruitful union 
of Christ with the Church, which is to be venerated as the 
sacred token of most perfect love." 42 

The Sacrament of Holy Orders 

Holy orders is the sacrament instituted by Christ in which 
spiritual power is transferred to one of the faithful to exercise 
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ecclesiastical functions, and the grace to fulfill them in a holy 
manner. Holy orders and matrimony are the two sacraments 
which provide in a particular way for the social needs of the 
Church. Christ told His apostles: "As the Father has sent me, 
I also send you." (Jn. 20:21.) "Go into the whole world and 
preach the gospel to every creature." (Mk. 16:15.) Ordina- 
tion to the priesthood imparts the graces appropriate to this 
special calling and state of life. It also imparts an indelible 
character which indicates the sacred minister's conformity to 
Christ the Priest and empowers him to perform those official 
acts of religion by which men are sanctified and God is glori- 
fied. 43 

Holy orders includes different grades. The minor orders 
of porter, lector, exorcist, and acolyte are of very ancient 
ecclesiastical origin and are sacramentals. The first of the 
major orders, the subdiaconate, is also of ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal origin and represents a development of the ministerial 
function of the deacon. The other major orders, the diaco- 
nate, priesthood, and episcopate, are of divine institution; it 
is these orders which comprise the sacrament of holy orders. 
The minor orders were established by the Church to supple- 
ment and complement the work of priests and bishops* In the 
past, some men remained in these lower orders for life or at 
least for a long time before ascending to higher orders. Today 
it is the discipline of the Church that men ascend to the priest- 
hood through the graded minor orders and do not remain 
in them permanently. Each of the orders includes certain 
powers of office. It is interesting to note here that there is 
discussion today of ordaining married men to the diaconate. 
These men would remain permanently in this order and would, 
especially in missionary areas, supplement the work of the 
priest by preaching, administering the sacrament of baptism 
solemnly, and catechizing.* 4 
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TONSURE 

A layman enters the ranks of the clergy by the rite of ton- 
sure, which itself is not an order, but a sacramental. This rite 
consists essentially of the cutting of the hair, which is symbolic 
of his renunciation of the world, 

DOORKEEPER 

This is the first of the minor orders. In the past the func- 
tion of the doorkeeper was to care for the church, opening 
and closing the doors, ringing the bell, and preventing the 
unworthy from entering. 

LEGTORATE 

This second minor order appoints the holder to sing or 
read the sacred books in the liturgical services, with the excep- 
tion of the Gospel. Later, the reading of the Epistle in the 
solemn Mass was given to the subdeacon. 

EXORCIST 

This order confers the power to cast out Satan from those 
who axe possessed and to free them from diabolical influence. 
Today this function may not be exercised without explicit and 
special authority from the bishop. Permission to exercise the 
power of this order is granted only to prudent, holy priests. 

ACOLYTE 

An acolyte is a follower. His office is to attend the bishop 
or priest at sacred functions. His office is "to carry the candles 
in front of the celebrant and at the reading of the Gospel, to 
kindle the lights of the church, and to present the wine and 
water for the Eucharist." 45 In practice, these duties are usually 
performed by boys and laymen who take the place of the 
ordained acolyte. 
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SUBDIACONATE 

The subdeacon shares the work of the deacon. In his ordi- 
nation to the subdiaconate, the candidate is given the book of 
the Epistles as the ordaining bishop says: "Receive the power 
to read the Epistles." He is vested with the amice, tunic, and 
maniple, the vestments which he wears at solemn functions. 

DIAGONATE 

The diaconate is the second of the major orders. It is of 
divine origin and it is a sacrament. Acts 6:6 has been tra- 
ditionally interpreted as the Scriptural reference to the insti- 
tution of the diaconate: "These they set before the apostles 
and after they had prayed they laid their hands on them." 
Deacon means servant. Deacons originally cared for the 
Church's charitable works; today they serve the bishop, help- 
ing him with his works of charity and assisting him in the 
celebration of the liturgy. The deacon sings the Gospel at 
solemn Mass, vested in the dalmatic and the deacon's stole. 
The higher the order, the closer the service to the physical 
body and the mystical body of Christ. Thus the deacon, with 
permission, may baptize solemnly; he may preach, and he 
may distribute Holy Communion. 

PRIESTHOOD 

The priesthood is the third of the major orders and it is 
a sacrament. This order gives the ordained the power to con- 
secrate and offer the Body and Blood of our Lord, to bind 
and loose sins, and to carry out other functions in the govern- 
ment of the Church. Priests and bishops, who possess the two 
highest orders, dispense to the faithful the divine life of the 
Church. 

Christ is the great High Priest of the New Law; He is the 
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perfect, the one mediator between God and man. He offered 
Himself in sacrifice to the Father and by that perfect sacrifice 
He offered the perfect act of worship to God in the name of 
mankind. At the Last Supper He willed that this sacrifice be 
offered by His priests until the end of time : "Do this for a com- 
memoration of me." (Lk. 22:20.) As a final act of His love. 
He gave to man all the divine gifts which God willed to be- 
stow on us: the Church, the sacraments, the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, sanctifying and sacramental graces, heaven, the Beatific 
Vision, eternal happiness. As the Head of the mystical body, 
Christ gathers us into Himself with our countless needs and 
our imperfect love, and God hears and loves us because our 
offering is joined to His Son. Today Christ still presents to 
God our prayers, our thanksgiving, and our worship, continu- 
ing the work of redemption through His Church and His 
priesthood. 

Just as Christ called the apostles to "Come, follow Me" 
(Mk. 1:17), so it has ever been that God's grace calls men 
to the priesthood of Christ and signs them in ordination with 
the character which deputes them to special work in the 
Church. They are given power over the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist and over His mystical body in the other sacraments. 
They are given the power to forgive sins and to cooperate with 
the bishops in governing the Church under the pope. In the 
priesthood they are other Christs. They are mediators, phy- 
sicians, fathers, and teachers. They are "dispensers of the Mys- 
teries of God." (I Con 4: 1.) 

The ordination to the priesthood takes place during the 
celebration of Mass. With stately ceremony and magnificent 
rite the Church proclaims the solemnity and dignity of the 
holy priesthood, surrounding this sacred sacrament with some 
of her most beautiful prayers. The priest is ordained to offer 
sacrifice, to bless, to guide, to preach, and to baptize. "With 
great awe should one advance to so high a state. . * . Imitate 
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that which you handle ... be earnest In ridding your mem- 
bers by mortification of all vices and lusts ... let your teach- 
ing be a spiritual remedy for God's people. . . ." 4G 

In silence the bishop imposes his hands on the head of each 
ordinand. This is the matter of the sacrament. The form of 
holy orders is administered directly afterwards when the bishop 
says the consecratory Preface : "Grant, we implore Thee, Al- 
mighty Father, to these Thy servants the dignity of the Priest- 
hood; renew within them the spirit of holiness, that they may 
keep rank in Thy service which they have received from Thee, 
and by their conduct may afford a pattern of holy living." The 
ordinand is now a priest forever. 

During the ceremony the newly ordained priests are clothed 
with the priestly vestments. The bishop crosses the stole over 
their breast, saying: "Take thou the yoke of the Lord, for His 
yoke is sweet and His burden light." (Mt. 11:30.) He pre- 
sents each with a chasuble: "Take thou the priestly vestment 
whereby charity is signified; for God is well able to give thee 
an increase of charity and its perfect works." 

Next, the bishop consecrates the hands of the new priests, 
anointing their open palms with the oil of catechumens: "Be 
pleased, O Lord, to consecrate and hallow these hands by this 
anointing and our blessing." Giving the ordinands a chalice 
containing water and wine and a paten with a host, he prays : 
"Receive the power to offer sacrifice to God and to celebrate 
Masses, both for the living and the dead, in the name of the 
Lord." 

At ordination, the Mass of the Faithful is concelebrated; 
that is, the newly ordained priests say the Mass with the 
bishop-celebrant. Exercising their priestly powers for the first 
time, the new ministers of Christ and the bishop offer one and 
the same sacrifice together. All the prayers of this part of the 
Mass are said aloud and at the Communion the new priests 
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receive from the hands of the bishop one of the Hosts which 
they have consecrated with him during the Mass. 

The final ceremonies of the holy rite of ordination echo the 
joy and happiness which must fill the hearts of the new priests. 
"No longer will I call you servants, but My friends. . . . 
Endeavor to live holy lives devoted to religion and to be pleas- 
ing to Almighty God. . . . Offer propitiatory sacrifices for 
the sins and offenses of the people to Almighty God, to Whom 
belongs glory and honor, world without end."* 7 

What wonderful work is in store for these new priests! 
Through holy orders they are set aside and consecrated to 
God to offer in sacrifice the Eucharistic Victim. They are 
charged with the holy tasks of feeding Christ's flock with the 
Bread of Angels and the food of doctrine, of guiding men in 
the way of God's commandments and counsels, and of 
strengthening them with supernatural helps. 48 It is only to the 
apostles and thenceforth only to those on whom their suc- 
cessors have imposed hands that the sublime power of the 
priesthood is conferred. In virtue of this office, the priest be- 
comes God's "vicegerent in the midst of his flock." He is a 
representative of the Christian community before the throne 
of God. He is the ambassador of the divine Redeemer. The 
power entrusted to him bears "no natural resemblance to any- 
thing human. It is entirely supernatural. It comes from 
God. . . ."* 9 

This sacrament sets a priest apart from the rest of the faith- 
ful; he becomes the instrument which God uses to communi- 
cate supernatural life to the mystical body of Jesus Christ. The 
priesthood has thus been called the office of spiritual father- 
hood because the priest is the channel through which super- 
natural life is passed on to others. He is delegated to offer 
everywhere the clean oblation which enables men "from East 
to West, freed from the shackles of sin, to offer God that un- 
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constrained and voluntary homage which their conscience 
dictates.' 3 " This priesthood of Christ is a living and continuous 
reality which He has instituted for the spiritual generation and 
growth of the mystical body through all ages to the end of time. 

EPISCOPATE 

The episcopate is the highest of the orders; in it is con- 
tained the fulness of the priesthood. Like the priest, the bishop 
possesses all the powers of the priesthood, but, in addition, he 
is able to pass these powers and the office itself on to other 
men. He has the power to ordain priests and other bishops. 
Under Christ's Vicar, the reigning pope, the bishops are the 
leaders, the shepherds of their appointed dioceses. Bishops are 
the successors of the apostles. Christ conferred a triple office 
on His apostles: to teach, to govern, and to lead men to holi- 
ness. This triple power, defined by special ordinances, with 
rights and obligations, passes on to their successors as the 
"fundamental law of the whole Church." 51 

At the consecration of a bishop there are three bishops pres- 
ent; one of them is the primary consecrator and the other two 
are co-consecrators. The presence of three symbolizes the fact 
that this priest is being aggregated to the college of the bishops. 
Sacred membership in this college is a significant step and is 
accorded only to priests of special aptitude and personal holi- 
ness: "Fulfill in Thy priest the completion of Thy ministry 
and, adorned in the ornaments of all glorification, sanctify 
him with the moisture of heavenly unguent/* 

In the rite of his ordination the bishop is given the insignia 
of his office: the ring, symbol of his union with the Church, 
and the crazier (staff) , symbol of his office and his jurisdiction. 



Holy orders presents to the Church other Christs. In the 
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dignity of the holy priesthood is found the incarnation of 
Christ, our great High Priest; through holy orders men are 
singularly privileged to share in this fundamental priesthood 
of Christ. Only priests are capable of representing Christ's 
divine activity, which was the initial step, causal principle., 
and final stage of the re-creation of man. Ultimately, only God 
can forgive men's sins; but the priesthood is entrusted with the 
sacrament of penance, through which God's loving mercy and 
forgiveness come to man. Only God can give eternal life and 
the grace of final perseverance; but to the priesthood is given 
the power to comfort and strengthen with extreme unction, 
the sacrament of hope and final perseverance. Only God can 
fill men's hearts with charity; but to the priesthood is given the 
sublime charge over the Holy Eucharist, the sacrament of 
charity. Only God can conquer Satan and strengthen divine 
faith; but through the priesthood, the bishop administers con- 
firmation, the sacrament of the Christian militia. Only the 
God-man said in perfect sacrifice, "This is My Body" ; but the 
priest has the blessed prerogative to renew that same sacrifice 
and, with the fulness of the episcopate, the bishop is privileged 
to confer this sacred power. 52 

The priest "re-presents" Christ to the world. He is Christ 
visible. Acting through the power of Christ, he seeks to bring 
the Kingdom of God closer to its final stage of splendid glory. 
The priest preaches, counsels, and instructs his people; the 
bishop, in the fulness of the priesthood and with the power of 
jurisdiction, governs and guides his diocese, delegating the 
exercise of the priestly powers. The priest, by his participation 
in the priesthood of Christ, is an instrument through which 
Christ's saving merits are applied to His mystical body. In 
this body, his function is to bring souls to God and salvation 
to the world. 
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The Divine Office 

The Gospels are full of examples of Christ at prayer : in the 
mountains alone, in the synagogue with the Jews, in the fields 
with His followers, at the Last Supper with His disciples, in 
the Garden of Olives. Not only was His life lived in the spirit 
of prayer, but He also prayed and taught us how to pray. The 
Church imitates her Head. She too prays. 

Pius XII said that "the Divine Office is the prayer of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, offered to God in the name and 
on behalf of Christians, when recited by priests and other 
ministers of the Church and by religious deputed for this by 
the Church." 53 

Continuing the work of Christ in time and space, the 
Church daily renews on her altars His one supreme act of 
sacrifice and she continues night and day, in imitation of Him, 
to offer prayer to God. The Church's worship is based first of 
all on the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the sacraments, and it also 
"embraces, by means of the divine office, the hours of the day, 
the weeks and the whole cycle of the year, and reaches all 
aspects and phases of human life." 54 The Mass, together with 
the Divine Office, is at the center of all Christian worship, 
"that full praise which is offered daily to almighty God with 
a solemnity that is also outward and public." 55 

You have seen the priest in church reading from his black 
book, the Breviary. He is praying the Divine Office in his 
officially deputed capacity. Perhaps you have seen monks 
standing in their choir stalls at various hours of the day and 
night chanting the Office. This is their great Opus Dei, then- 
Work of God, to offer the Church's prayer to God during all 
the hours of day and night, sanctifying time, gathering the 
prayers of the Church into a mighty chorus of praise. From 
the early hours of the morning until the hour for sleep, from 
Matins, through Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
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to Compline, they worship God through the liturgical prayer 
of the Church. 

This liturgical prayer is of the highest dignity. In it we pray 
to our Head; and with and in and through Him we. His mem- 
bers, praise our Heavenly Father. Through this prayer the life 
of the body is sanctified and dedicated; no hour goes by, no 
day, that is not filled with prayer. 

Subdeacons, deacons, priests, and bishops are obliged by 
Church law to recite the Divine Office. Also obliged are those 
bound by an ecclesiastical benefice for this purpose and re- 
ligious solemnly professed for the choir office. What, then, of 
the layman? Pius XII said: "There follows the celebration of 
the divine praises in which the faithful also join, obeying the 
behest of the Apostle Paul, 'In all wisdom, teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in psalms, hymns, and spiritual canti- 
cles, singing in grace in your hearts to God. 3 " 56 

The layman is not bound by positive ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion to read the Divine Office, but he is encouraged to do so. 
"The laity have no obligation in this matter. Still, it is greatly 
to be desired that they participate in reciting or chanting 
vespers sung in their own parish on feast days. . . . This, 
without doubt, will produce salutary results when vespers are 
conducted in a worthy and fitting manner and with such helps 
as foster the piety of the faithful." 57 When the faithful take 
part in a liturgical service led by a priest or other officially 
deputed minister of the Church, their prayer takes on the 
character of a formal liturgical act. If the faithful, on the 
other hand, recite the Divine Office without the presence of 
an officially deputed minister (as they would do when they 
recite it at home, for instance), they do not perform a formal 
liturgical act. Such recitation does not have the "value and 
efficacy of a true priestly action" but is strongly urged. Being 
the very words of the Church's official prayer, the Divine 
Office, recited at home, is a great help to deepen and 
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strengthen the spiritual lives of the faithful. 58 A practical aid 
for this commendable private use of the Church's official 
prayer are shortened forms of the Breviary which are now 
available to the laity in their own language. 59 The Divine 
Office., as a part of the sacred liturgy, unites our souls with 
Christ, the Head of the mystical body. It makes our souls holy 
through Him, gives honor to our Head, and, "through Him 
and in Him, to the most Holy Trinity.' 360 

The Liturgical Tear 

The Word was made flesh in time. Christ redeemed us in 
time. We work out our salvation in time. "Time, which is 
now enclosed between the two advents of Christ His first 
coming in humility and obscurity, and His second coming in 
majesty and power has been claimed by God for His own. 
Time is to be sanctified like everything else, by the presence 
and the action of Christ." 61 

Christ's Church is active in time, dispensing His sacraments 
to men in time, living the life of Christ in time, following Him 
from the Incarnation to the Ascension in time. "To say that 
the redemption is an ever present spiritual reality is to say that 
Christ has laid hold upon time and sanctified it, giving it a 
sacramental character, making it an efficacious sign of our 
union with God in Him. So c time ? is a medium which makes 
the fact of redemption present to all men. 3 ' 62 

The Church consecrates the Liturgical Year of fifty-two 
weeks by commemorating and living the mysteries of Christ 
during this time. Through the days, weeks, and seasons of the 
Liturgical Year, the Church draws the faithful into Christ's 
life, leading them to holiness through imitation of Christ as 
they meet Him in the liturgy. The ebb and flow of seasons, 
from spring with its new birth of natural life, through summer 
with its growth, to autumn with its fruitful harvest, and finally 
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to winter with its death and rest all the seasons have been 
caught up into the Church's Liturgical Year, and sanctified, 
baptized, as it were, just as natural man is baptized and made 
holy in God's sight. The Liturgical Year is the Year of the 
Lord, and the turn of the Church's seasons is the cycle of 
salvation. 

In the Liturgical Year two cycles run concurrently. The 
first is the Cycle of the Time. It is more important and takes 
precedence because it is the liturgical reliving of the mysteries 
of Christ. The second is the Cycle of the Saints, which is the 
liturgical remembrance of Our Lady and the other saints. 

In our Missals the Cycle of Time, which is also called the 
Proper of the Season, begins with the First Sunday in Advent 
and ends with the Last Sunday after Pentecost. The Proper of 
the Time commemorates some of the mysteries of Our Lord's 
life in two great seasons, Christmas and Easter. The Christmas 
season includes its preparation in Advent and its development 
in the feasts of the Nativity, Epiphany, and the Sundays which 
follow. Easter includes its remote preparation in Septuagesima, 
its proximate preparation in Lent, its development in the feast 
of Easter and the Paschal Season which follows, its solemniza- 
tion in the feasts of the Ascension and Pentecost, and its com- 
pletion in the Sundays after Pentecost. The Proper of the 
Saints presents to us for imitation God's holy ones: Our Lady, 
St. Joseph and the other saints, who all reflect the life of Christ 
in a high degree and who are given to us by the Church as 
examples for our imitation. 

There is a marvelous unity in the Liturgical Year. The Mass 
and the Divine Office are closely united as they follow the 
mysteries of Christ in the Cycle of the Season; and in following 
the subordinate Cycle of the Saints we see Christ living in 
them, sanctifying them, each a reflection of the holiness which 
is His. 

The liturgical Year "is not a cold and lifeless represents- 
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tion of the events of the past, or a simple and bare record of 
a former age. It Is rather Christ Himself who is ever living in 
His Church." 63 In the Liturgical Year we find the mysteries 
of our redemption renewed and the graces earned through 
those mysteries applied to men. 64 
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The Liturgy and the 
Lay Apostolate 




IN RECENT YEARS SOCIOLOGISTS HAVE GIVEN THE AMERI- 
can a rough time. He is praised for his loyalty and obedi- 
ence but criticized for his lack of social awareness and 
apostolic zeal. He has been accused of flying to suburbia, where 
he hopes to insulate himself from noise and expose himself to 
nature. While his church, his city, his state, his nation, and 
the world cry out for his help, he is accused of tossing down 
the sports section of the newspaper, flipping on the television 
set to a horse opera and saying, "Let George do it, but include 
me out." Such words as "non-involvement," "non-commit- 
ment," "apostolic ennui" are applied to him. 

It is said that because Americans are frightened by what 
they consider the confusion in the social, political, and eco- 
nomic orders, they will be committed to these orders only to 
that degree necessary for survival for themselves and their 
families. For the rest, they enfold themselves within the family 
circle and their religion, insulating, barricading, and fumigat- 
ing themselves from "the world." These people are supposed 
to consider themselves "wise" if they can become thus dis- 
engaged from society, reducing their role to that of amused 
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spectators on the sidelines, "sophisticatedly non-involved." 1 

American adolescents come in for similar charges. The youth 
of post World War II has been accused of sacrificing the de- 
manding job for the position promising sedate security. The 
eager dreams of youth to chart new courses, challenge the 
unknown, risk failure for a conviction, are said to have faded, 
to be replaced by the sure job, the fringe benefits, and the 
conformism of the gray flannel suit. American youth is col- 
loquially said to have "cut out," to be uninterested in more 
than a minimal involvement in religion, politics, social prob- 
lems, even sports. It is supposed to be cynical and disillusioned. 
It is said to look on business as a "rat race" and patriotism 
as a joke. 2 

Leaving aside the question of whether these charges are 
true of Americans in general in this age of the United Nations, 
of the Frontiers of Space, of scientific and social achievements 
on an international scale, are they true of the Catholic layman? 
They are certainly not true of the many Catholics who are 
involved as lay missionaries at home and in foreign countries. 
They are not true of those who belong to lay institutes, follow- 
ing the life of the counsels while living in the world and ac- 
tively involved in the apostolate. They are not true of sodalists, 
members of Third Orders, and others who follow a religious 
rule of life as they spread the Kingdom of God by their work, 
prayer, and example. They are not true of Catholics who labor 
in organizations such as the Peace Corps or who, stimulated 
by the work of such groups as the Christophers, seek to bring 
Christ to the marketplace. These charges are not true of the 
businessman at his desk and the laborer at his machine who 
bring Christ's justice and love to the world of human relation- 
ships. They are not true of fathers and mothers who raise their 
children in the fear and love of God by guiding them in the 
paths of Christian perfection in the Christian home. They are 
not true of the Catholic student who sees his study years, not 
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simply as a grinding preparation for adult living, but as a true 
vocation, a call from Christ to live the life of perfection here 
and now as he prepares his God-given talents in order that he 
may be an apostle of Christ in a world that will meet Christ 
only through a Christ-bearer. 

Well, then, are these serious charges true in any sense of 
Catholics? It is difficult to answer with a simple yes or no. 
The Church on earth is composed of members who differ in 
their talents, in their zeal, in their sanctity, in their insights, 
and in their apostolic involvement. It does seem to be true of 
those Catholics who seek to withdraw from the almost over- 
powering implications of life in the modern world. In the face 
of the nuclear race, threat of war, the continuing pressure of 
world-wide Communism, the responsibility of international, 
political, and economic cooperation, as new nations emerge 
and depressed groups seek for justice, many people are numbed, 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of problems which must be 
solved. However, as has been said so well, "one cannot abdi- 
cate from the human race." 3 Rather than disengagement, we 
need commitment! Rather than insulation and isolation, we 
need apostolic activity! Rather than withdrawal and escape 
to the islands of family, friends, and fun, we need active en- 
gagement in the world, with the world, armed with Christ's 
zeal, love, justice, and divine hunger for souls ! It is in this con- 
text that the Church places the lay apostolate. 

The apostolic activity of the layman involves his collabora- 
tion with other laymen and the hierarchy of the Church in 
the growth of the body of Christ, which is the Church. The 
layman has a serious obligation to work not only for his own 
salvation but for the salvation of others. He must actively and 
personally promote the Church's mission of redeeming the 
world because the Church is apostolic and the laity are mem- 
bers of the Church. The laity are apostolic, therefore, by divine 
vocation. By reason of baptism and confirmation, they have 
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a mission in the world of men. Just as the laity cannot abdicate 
from the human race, so they cannot abdicate from their God- 
given apostolic duties. Their mission is not a duty which they 
are free to accept or reject. They have it by reason of their 
Catholic faith. They must accept it and carry it out because 
they are Catholics, because they have been called by baptism 
and confirmation to go forth into the world and there bring 
Christ to every man. 

The lay apostolate is founded upon baptism, which incorpo- 
rates us into the mystical body of Christ, making us citizens 
of Christ's supernatural society, which is the Church. It is 
strengthened by the sacrament of confirmation, which has been 
called the "sacrament of Catholic Action," bestowing on the 
candidate the office of an apostle in Christ's Church and 
fitting him, by the graces which it confers, to fulfill this office. 
This sacrament of spiritual maturity directs the newly formed 
apostle's zeal to work for Christ by working for those whom 
Christ came to redeem. It bestows the Holy Spirit, who 
strengthens and guides the apostle as he images Christ to the 
world. It makes him a soldier of Christ who professes his faith 
in the face of hostility, ridicule, and indifference. It helps him 
to guard the Kingdom of God and extend it to those who are 
not yet its citizens. Finally, confirmation helps to reproduce 
in the Christian soul the very image of his Leader. In the 
apostle the world sees Christ's love, His courage, His zeal. 

In this "Age of the Laity" every Catholic should therefore 
be actively involved in spreading the gospel of Christ. Every 
Catholic needs to understand and act on the principle that 
his religion is not put on and taken off with his Sunday suit 
but is a total commitment of himself to Christ and His work. 
He must realize that one of his first missions as an apostle is 
to bring Christ into the temporal order, to restore Christ to a 
world that does not know Him, to a world that ignores Him 
or has lost Him. He must bring Christ to the home, to business, 
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to professional life, to civic and economic orders, to interna- 
tional affairs, and all the rest. Many Catholic laymen have 
this deep awareness of their mission, their vocation to partici- 
pate in and continue the work of Christ and His hierarchical 
Church. To make Christ known and loved in the world, to 
restore all things in Christ so that God may reign hi the hearts 
of all men, the laity are uniting themselves in associations of 
all kinds to accomplish these holy tasks. In the past several 
decades, there has been a prodigious growth of Church-di- 
rected lay apostolic activities on all levels, local, national and 
international. The lay apostolate works in the fields of religious 
instruction, medicine, education, economics, sociology, racial 
justice, civil rights, and many more. The enemies without are 
combated: Communism, social inequality, poverty, ignorance, 
disease. The enemies within sin and all its insidious effects of 
spiritual and moral decay are fought with the weapons of 
the spirit. 

Christ sent His apostles to all nations. Today His followers 
accept this same mission. The Good News of Christ must be 
preached; the good seed must be planted and nurtured. In a 
world which, for the most part, does not know Christ, He must 
have the willing hands of dedicated laborers to reap the harvest. 
For this great and holy task the Church calls upon the laity 
to fulfill their God-given mission. 

However, even in this sacred and noble work of the apos- 
tolate there can be real dangers if our zeal is not armed with 
the weapons of the spirit. As we, both priest and layman, be- 
come more and more involved in apostolic activities, we may 
hear warnings about the "heresy of activity." There have been 
complaints, for example, that American Catholics are inter- 
ested first and foremost in organization and efficiency, that 
they judge the effectivene^ of their apostolate in terms of 
mathematics alone: meals served, packages sent, homes visited, 
students taught. They are said to be more interested in "doing" 
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than in "being/ 5 more interested in the material accomplish- 
ments of the apostolate the schools built, the clinics estab- 
lished, the churches constructed than they are in the spiritual 
values. Here there is a question of a scale of values. We must 
first have Christ before we can act in His name. Unless Christ 
lives in us, we cannot bring Him to other men. It is true that 
we do like efficiency and we do strive for material evidence of 
accomplishments, but can we stop there? 

At this point we must become more aware of the place of 
the liturgy in the work of the apostolate. The liturgy is not an 
appendage to the holy task of bringing Christ to the world, 
but rather it is the center from which His graces flow to the 
world. The liturgy is a heart which pumps Christ's saving 
graces to all actual and potential members of His body. The 
liturgy is the source and strength of all apostolic endeavors. 
In the liturgy the apostle finds the source of his own sanctifica- 
tion and the sanctification of those to whom he is sent. 

Not only is the liturgy the source of our strength to continue 
in the apostolate, but worship in the liturgy is connected with 
apostolic activity in still another way. We are social beings and 
therefore our liturgical worship is social worship in which we, 
as members of Christ's mystical body, worship together as a 
social group. The Church is made up of Christ, the invisible 
Head, of the Holy Spirit, who is its soul, and of the members, 
in hierarchical order, from the pope down through ecclesiasti- 
cal ranks to the faithful. This mystical body is at work in wor- 
ship, Head, and members. This same body is at work in the 
world : the Church, dispensing the saving graces of the Head 
to all men at all times and in aU places. Men need to be re- 
deemed, and Christ's once-earned, saving graces are dispensed 
to all of them, everywhere, until the end of time, through the 
Church. 

The source of the apostolic zeal in the Church thus comes 
from the liturgy, which finds its center in the Mass. The Mass 
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is the renewal of Christ's redemptive act made present to us. 
Because Christ's redemptive sacrifice on the cross is renewed 
in the Mass, the lay apostle should derive from the Mass the 
dedication of his life to the work of Christ. 4 The Mass is an 
exchange of gifts between God and us. In the Mass, ail of us 
offer ourselves completely to God. From the graces which 
come to him at Mass, the lay apostle can gain the strength to 
make his whole life a sacrifice and a gift. Christ gave His time 
and His energy to others who came to Him with their suffer- 
ing, their problems, almost hounding Him at times. He heard 
them and He helped them. The lay apostle must imitate Christ. 
It is not an easy thing to sacrifice time, preferences, and per- 
sonal energy to the many demands made upon us by others. 
The strength to sacrifice himself as Christ did for the good of 
men comes to the apostle from the Mass. 

In the apostolate, each Catholic must give himself as com- 
pletely as he can. His strength for this giving comes to him 
from the Mass, itself a gift, which is the source not only of his 
dedication but of his almost daily re-dedication to the cause 
of Christ. At the Offertory we bring not only bread and wine 
but ourselves, a total gift; and in return we receive a fountain 
of graces from which we can drink to renew our spiritual 
strength for the great work of the apostolate. Cardinal Lercaro 
says that in the very heart of the liturgy, represented by the 
Holy Mass, everything (and Holy Communion above all) 
draws and leads us with supernatural force to the spirit of 
brotherhood, bringing with it a true social awareness. 5 

The Mass is also something we do. At Mass we must not be 
affected by "spectatoritis." The liturgical movement has again 
made us aware of the role of the laity in this sacred action. The 
laity at Mass offer Christ and themselves. They share in 
Christ's priesthood at Mass, and this same sharing carries over 
into their apostolic duties of everyday life. 6 The apostolate is 
sacred activity because it brings the world face to face with 
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Christ, but it derives strength only from the saving action of 
the Mass, the most sacred activity. The layman who under- 
stands the Mass will be filled with the zeal of Christ for the 
souls of men and will take from the Mass the justice and love 
of Christ to bring it into the world of men, restoring all things 
in Christ. 

Furthermore, the Mass is something which is done together. 
In its sacred action we are not isolated cells but members of 
a praying, sacrificing body. In the Mass we manifest a close 
union. We pray and sing together; we offer together; we eat 
of the same Food. The sense of corporate unity which is thus 
illustrated so vividly in the Mass should carry over into the 
apostolate. Not only is Christ one with His members but He 
also wills to work through His members. They are His hands 
in the daily task of labor in the vineyard. They are His lips in 
speaking the saving words which bring eternal life. They are 
His feet, which roam the land seeking men who have not yet 
met Him. They are His heart, which loves all men. How can 
men meet and love Christ unless through His body, which is 
the Church? 

The Mass is also our teacher. Here the lay apostle is taught 
in the school of holiness, and from the Mass he goes forth into 
the world to bring the words of the divine Teacher to men 
who desperately need these words which bring eternal life. The 
Mass is placed in the instructive setting of the Liturgical Year, 
in which we relive the life of Christ from His Incarnation to 
His Ascension. In the Liturgical Year we relive Pentecost and 
we experience the work of redemption. This one sacrifice of 
Christ made present daily on our altars, brings us into saving 
contact with our Redeemer and Teacher. Through His graces 
we are formed to Christ's image; for the lay apostle there is 
no better source of holiness and zeal. 

Finally, the Mass is the great act of justice and charity. The 
sinless Christ died to satisfy the infinite claims of God's justice. 
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The Mass is His renewal of that great act by which the divine 
claims are infinitely compensated. In the Beatitudes Christ 
said: "Blessed are they who hunger and thirst for justice, for 
they shall be satisfied." (Mt. 5:6.) In the Mass the lay apostle 
will be stimulated to this divine unrest. He must then go from 
Mass to his apostolic labors, seeking everywhere to bring God's 
justice to the world. In the work of this apostolate he is never 
alone. In the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass the lay apostle is 
united in a most intimate manner with his Leader and King, 
his greatest source of strength. His Leader is with him on every 
march, in every battle : "Behold, I am with you all days, even 
unto the consummation of the world." (Mt. 28:20.) 

Thus the lay apostle has a keen social awareness, which finds 
its source and direction in Christ. Just as there is a vast differ- 
ence between philanthropy and Christian charity, so there is 
an important difference between a "do-gooder" and a Christ- 
bearer. The lay apostle is concerned with the absorbing job of 
bringing men to Christ and Christ to men. He shuns apathy 
and isolation to labor in the world for Christ. Once he has 
experienced the joy of this work of love, he is truly "caught" ; 
in turn, he finds perfection in his apostolic commitment as a 
fisher of men. 
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The Liturgy and the Home 





AVE YOU EVER SEEN A MOTHER HOLDING HER BABY 

and guiding its tiny hand to make the sign of the 
cross as she speaks the words: "In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen"? Have 
you ever heard a child's first lisping act of love, "Jesus, I love 
you/' learned at his mother's knee? 

The first school of the Christian faith is found in the family 
where the seeds of faith, hope, and love, planted at baptism, 
are nourished and brought to maturity. In the warmth of a 
God-centered home the Catholic child learns from his earliest 
years what love means. He learns that all loves, of husband 
for wife, child for parents, brother for sister, are bound up 
with God's love for him and his love of God. Children are 
only "on loan 35 to parents for a few years. Parents cooperate 
with God in bringing children into the world; they must also 
cooperate with God in bringing their children to Him in this 
world and in the next. During this time God gives parents the 
most serious duty of training their children for time and 
eternity. Father and mother must see to it, with -the help of 
grace, that they, their home, and their children are God- 
centered. They must provide food, clothing, shelter, security, 
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and love; but the one essential element they must furnish is 
religious training for their children. 

Therefore, while rejoicing in the American Catholic school 
system., we must remember the primary right and obligation 
of the parents to care for the education of their children. The 
religious values the child learns in his home are so important 
that, if these values are lacking, it is difficult to see how they 
can be totally supplied in the formal atmosphere of the school. 
Religious education is a subtle process, involving the total 
Christian atmosphere in which the child lives, observes, and 
acts. Parents must understand the relationships which exist 
between formal religious education in the school, religious 
customs and practices within the Catholic home, and formal 
worship. Fulfilling one's Sunday obligation of Mass attendance 
and making one's Easter duty are sorry minimums indeed 
when seen alongside the rich life of a Catholic family lived in 
the fulness of Christian faith. A catechism question memorized 
at school is no substitute for the faith learned in the Catholic 
home. The child who grows up in a family which has daily 
prayer, table graces, family rosary, and attendance at Mass as 
a family, is being unconsciously educated by the love and ex- 
ample of his parents, brothers, and sisters. He is gaining a 
practical application of Christian principles which he would 
never get at any school. 

In the God-centered family, each day "is meant to be an 
image of the whole Christian life, and is meant to help them 
toward that perfect conformation of our Lord and to His re- 
deeming action for which we all were made, and for which 
we were given the fundamental powers at our baptism/ 31 In 
such a family, God is everywhere. He is found in the obedience 
of the children to their parents, in the mutual love of the 
members of the family for each other, in the justice, mercy, 
and tenderness of the parents toward their children, in their 
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mutual faith, hope, and charity. God is recalled in the pictures 
they display, in the prayers they say. Christ and His Mother 
are recalled in the example they give, in the books they read, 
in the words they speak. 

For wise parents, the family and the parish are the basic 
units of their religious life. Sunday is the high point of the 
week, the "little Easter," the day of the Lord, when they pro- 
claim again, through worship, their joy and gratitude to God 
for the gift of His Son. They enter God's house as adopted 
sons, conscious of their weakness and need, but conscious, too, 
that they are brothers of Christ and co-heirs of heaven. 
Through their own reading and the homilies they hear, these 
families understand something of the mystery of the mystical 
body of Christ and of their role in that body. They learn that 
the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ (the Holy Spirit) in each 
living member of the body unites them by the supernatural 
bonds of grace, making them God's holy people. This leads to 
a deep realization of their union with other members of that 
body by reason of their union with Christ, the Head. Their 
realization strengthens the bonds of love between husband and 
wife, parents and children, family and family, pastor and flock. 
They become aware of the reality that all belong to the family 
of God. Their prayers expand from the narrow "my and mine" 
to "our and your,'* from "give me" to "may I give." They 
see that worship is not exclusively a relationship between self 
and God but includes also the unified worship of Christ's 
members worshipping their Head and, with and in and 
through Him, worshipping their Father; thus they welcome 
the opportunity to worship together. When this happens, the 
mechanics of liturgical participation at Mass are easily mas- 
tered. 

The family which loves the liturgy leaves the church on 
Sunday renewed in spirit by God's Word, sacramentally united 
to Christ through reception of Holy Communion, with 
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strengthened bonds of love for God and neighbor. All of this 
carries over into the home. "[It] does need saying, and re-say- 
ing, that in the liturgy we possess our most effective teacher 
of religion. Since parents have a moral responsibility to teach 
religion to their children and form them in moral attitudes 
and Christian disposition, it behooves parents to know, love, 
and live the liturgical life of the Church, not only for their 
own sake, but for their children's." 2 

In the family circle the child first knows, loves, and lives 
the liturgy. With wonder he witnesses the baptism of his baby 
brother. The statement of faith, the cleansing, the pouring of 
water, the white robe and lighted candle these deeply im- 
press the child with the fact that a great change is taking 
place. The incorporation of his brother into the mystical body 
of Christ (though he would never explain it in these words) 
is seen as a living reality. It is true he understands this only 
on a child's level but, nevertheless, this experience of witness- 
ing a baptism nurtures the seeds of faith which were planted 
at his own baptism. Family celebrations of baptismal anni- 
versaries further deepen the child's knowledge of this great 
spiritual reality and impress him with the importance of spir- 
itual birth. This is genuine Christian formation. This is the 
glory of the truth of Christ in action. 

- 1 In their worship as members of Christ's mystical body, con- 
scientious Catholic parents and children take their rightful 
roles in the commemoration of Christ's mysteries. On Saturday 
night they prepare for Sunday by reading together the Gospel 
and Epistle for the next day's Mass and, with the help of the 
explanations in their Missals, they try to find the spirit of each 
season and of each Sunday. They realize that the yearly course 
of the liturgy offers them an opportunity to make the round 
of their daily duties as father, mother, brother, and sister, more 
purposeful. They realize that, through the liturgy, each year 
they are given a new chance to think about the great sacra- 
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ments, whose outward signs are taken from the ordinary ma- 
terials and actions of their daily lives. They see each new day 
as an image of the Resurrection. 3 In its home such a family 
lives in the spirit of the year from the first Sunday of Advent 
until the last Sunday after Pentecost. 

Many fathers and mothers have written books and pam- 
phlets which explain how to bring the spirit of the liturgy into 
the home and make it a part of family tradition. 4 They tell of 
establishing family customs and practices which are in the 
spirit of each season: making an Advent wreath, blessing a 
Christmas tree, adopting Lenten practices, greeting Easter with 
spiritual joy and festivity. Some criticism has been levelled at 
such practices by those who feel that family customs hi the 
spirit of the liturgy have their source in "monastic spirituality/' 
which is ill-suited to the spiritual life befitting a family. Allow- 
ing for exaggeration on the part of some, this criticism does 
not seem warranted when seen in the light of the evident suc- 
cess these family customs have when adopted with prudence. 

Some families say the rosary together. Others read a short 
English breviary in common. Some families have adopted a 
Bible reading program and use a commentary to help them 
understand the Word of God more fully. Others find that 
such reading in common is not suited to the wide age span of 
their children and, instead, get books from their parish library 
(and shop at their Catholic bookstores!) to build a Hbrary 
suited to the individual religious needs of the family. Some 
housewives who enjoy experimenting with new recipes surprise 
their families with dishes which are traditionally served during 
certain liturgical seasons. How would you like to eat Christ- 
stollen on Christmas day and know the history of this delicious 
bread? Or Twelfth Night Cake or Easter Bread Eggs? Children 
love these treats, and the spirit of the Liturgical Year is brought 
right to the table. 

Arts and crafts can also be put to use: the Advent wreath; 
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the Advent house; liturgical decorations for the Christmas 
tree; an apple for Adam, an ark for Noah, a coat of many 
colors for Joseph, David with his harp, St. Joseph with his 
carpenter's tools, a lily for Our Lady, a Chi-Rho for Our 
Lord. To the sophisticated, this may seem childish; but if you 
stop to think about it, it isn't. The simple traditions of a family 
which lives in the spirit of the liturgy reflect real Christian 
maturity and wisdom. Mary Reed Newland writes: " T)id 
you always do these things? 3 people ask when they meet a 
family that celebrates the feasts of the Church year at home. 
The answer of our family is, c No, we did not always do these 
things.' We are one of the families that 'picked them up. . . .' 
We had the faith and in it sacramental life. We lived the 
Christian year (at least, we half -lived it: if you go to church 
you can't help at least half -living it). We knew much of the 
doctrine, and we had problems on which way to apply it, but 
there seemed to be a connection missing between the doctrine 
and the application as though much of the time we were 
powerless to see how it applied. . . . What we sought was a 
way to combine all these things harmoniously so that they 
would make a life for our family which was wholly Christian 
and in which we would be able to grow in the knowledge and 
love of God, together with living in the twentieth century. To 
see that the Church lived the year made the difference. To see 
ourselves as part of the Church, and therefore with a year to 
live was the clue. Christ is our life. If we would pattern our 
life after anything, it should be after His life. But we share 
His life in the life of the Church. We had the pattern all the 
time in the daily life of the mystical body, and didn't know it." 5 
The idea of family has an important place in the Church. 
The whole Church is the family of God, for our heavenly 
Father has adopted us into the family of the Trinity. Our 
holy father, the pope, is the visible head of this Church, God's 
family on earth. Our bishop is the head of the family which 
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includes all members of his diocese. In turn, our pastor is the 
head of his family, the parish. Finally, there is the father, who 
is the head of the individual Christian family. Members of 
the family, parish, diocese, and the whole Church are adopted 
sons who receive their life through the liturgy. Thus the sacra- 
ments and most especially the Mass are family celebrations. 
The individual Christian family which lives in the spirit of 
the liturgy is well prepared to enter into the full spiritual life 
of the Church, which is the family of God. 
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The Liturgy and the School 




THE MODERN LITURGICAL AND CATECHETICAL MOVE- 
ments are both twentieth-century phenomena* The 
former is characterized by a re-emphasis on the role of 
the laity in the liturgy; the latter by a re-examination of the 
content, order, and method of catechetical education. 

Liturgy is worship. Liturgical education in the classroom 
is not liturgy in the strict sense, therefore, but rather it is study 
"about" the liturgy. Liturgy "comes alive," "is itself," only in 
acts of formal worship. Liturgy "in act," celebrating the Mass, 
conferring the sacraments, while primarily "the worship ren- 
dered by the mystical body of Christ in the entirety of its Head 
and members," nevertheless, has a secondary, teaching func- 
tion. People are taught the truths of the faith and brought to 
appreciate them by the annual celebration of the sacred mys- 
teries more effectively than they are instructed by the official 
pronouncements of the Church. 

The Church has always used every means at her disposal to 
bring her children to the knowledge and love of God, and one 
of her chief means of doing this is by catechetical instruction. 
Catechetics is the science of teaching Christian doctrine by 
word of mouth, especially to young people. In the school, it 
is carried out in formal religion and theology classes by teachers 
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who are greatly helped by excellent modern texts, workbooks, 
and other teaching aids: films, slides, phonograph records, 
maps, charts, and pictures. Modern books for religious edu- 
cation are beautifully printed, well organized, adapted to 
every age group a joy to read. A child's knowledge of his 
faith, first received at home, is developed through formal 
Catholic education, whether in parochial schools or through 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine programs. It is expanded 
through his attendance at and participation in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, through his reception of the other sacraments, 
and by means of homilies and sermons preached at Mass, 
through parish missions, retreats, and his own reading. 

In our day, when we are so aware of the Church's renewed 
interest in the liturgy, in liturgical reform, and in the active 
participation of the laity in the liturgy, some have expressed 
concern that the strong emphasis on the educational element 
of the liturgy may supplant the traditional role of formal 
education in the form of catechetical instruction. The Church, 
however, will never abandon her duty to "Go, teach all na- 
tions/' a duty which she fulfills in all spheres, 

On the other hand, the Church wishes that her youth have 
a thorough understanding and a deep appreciation of the 
liturgy. Paragraphs 106-108 of the September, 1958, Decree 
on Participation in the Mass discuss the formal education of 
our children in this field : 

106: In schools commonly called primary or elementary, 

the following should be observed : 

a) If the schools are conducted by Catholics and are 
free to set their own programs, provision must be made 
for the children in these schools to gain a fuller knowl- 
edge of popular and sacred hymns. Above all, they 
are to receive more thorough instruction, adapted to 
their understanding, on the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
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and on the manner of taking part in it, and also begin 
to sing the simpler Gregorian melodies, 
b) If the schools are public, and subject to civil laws, 
local Ordinaries should endeavor to take suitable meas- 
ures for the necessary education of the children in the 
sacred liturgy and in sacred chant. 

107: The directives given above for primary or elemen- 
tary schools apply with even greater urgency to what 
are known as intermediate or secondary schools, in 
order that the youth may acquire the maturity neces- 
sary to lead a sound social and religious life. 

108: The liturgical and musical education described 
above must be continued and deepened in the highest 
schools of letters and sciences, known as universities. 
It is of utmost importance that those who have finished 
their higher studies and are engaged in the serious 
duties of public life, have achieved a more complete 
vision of the total Christian life. Therefore, all priests 
entrusted in any way with the care of university stu- 
dents should strive to lead them in theory and in prac- 
tice, to a deeper understanding of the sacred liturgy 
and to fuller participation in it 1 

The role of the school in liturgical education is found in 
relationship to other aspects of a child's life. There are the 
relationships between home, school, and the Church's liturgi- 
cal functions. There is the relationship between the catecheti- 
cal and the liturgical formation of the child in the school. 
There is the relationship between the liturgical education of 
the child in the formal atmosphere of the school and his 
liturgical education and active participation in the liturgy 
itself. The ideal situation is approached when there is close 
cooperation between school life and parish life, between class- 
room teaching about the liturgy, home interest in the liturgy, 
and active parish participation in the liturgy. The test of sue- 
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cess is to be found in the vitality of the student's liturgical life 
and in the strength of his faith. 

The school can contribute to the liturgical education of our 
Catholic students in several ways. Modern catechism books 
have incorporated many of the ideas of the liturgical move- 
ment. They show the Father's great gift of Christ to us and 
our response of joy and gratitude for this gift. They show 
how Christ is with us today, not only as present in the taber- 
nacle, but as active in the Holy Sacrifice. They point out that 
the Church is Christ's mystical body and that we are, through 
baptism, active members of that body with rights and duties 
flowing from our incorporation into it. They show that the 
sacraments are the acts of Christ: the priest "celebrates the 
Sacrifice of Christ and the Church; he administers the pardon 
of Christ and the Church." 2 Christ is thus seen to be not only 
the historical Christ who lived on earth two thousand years 
ago and then ascended into heaven to reign at the right hand 
of the Father, but He is also seen as active in the Church to- 
day, dispensing life to all her members through the sacraments. 

In teaching religion, a deep sense of the Church is the first 
essential for a true liturgical spirit. Knowledge of the Redemp- 
tion, an understanding of the Holy Sacrifice, an appreciation 
of the sacramental life all of these are of the essence. "More- 
over, they are truly liturgical. It remains only to direct this 
understanding through its proper channels of action." 3 Once 
a student realizes his role in the mystical body, his rights and 
duties, his dignity as a brother of Christ and an adopted son 
of God, he will want to perform his rightful function in that 
body, take his rightful place in the Church's worship. 

Systematic doctrine is important to the student's life of wor- 
ship. The goal of our whole catechetical apostolate is primarily 
worship: "Each of our doctrines has to lead eventually to lit- 
urgy." 4 It is the goal of this apostolate to make students realize 
this Christian call to worship, to make them hear it and live 
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it day by day more perfectly, to win them for filial worship in 
love and gratitude. Doctrinal instruction seeks to give students 
a thorough knowledge of their faith; but more than this, it 
seeks to form true Christians who live their Christian faith. It 
is the first formal introduction which children have to the 
supernatural world of faith. But its "momentous thoughts that 
are embraced . . . become those ideals by which they [the 
students] can orientate themselves." 5 The purpose of doctrine 
is to impart those ideals which evolve into powerful virtues for 
living the Christian way of life. The student not only acquires 
an understanding of the structure of the Mass, but he loves it. 
He not only becomes acquainted with the significance of the 
Liturgical Year, but he lives it. The student learns that the 
liturgy gives what he has been taught is the life of the Church. 

Thus the school deepens the liturgical education of the 
child by showing the relationship between doctrinal instruc- 
tion, which presents the content of his faith in a systematic 
way, and the liturgy, which makes visible these abstract truths 
of his faith. The student is taught in school that active par- 
ticipation in the liturgy combines the rational elements of our 
faith with personal experience, thus appealing to the whole 
man; he learns that the liturgy reaches all men, and chiefly, 
that it gives what it teaches. Then he experiences all this in 
the liturgy itself. In the liturgy he does not speculate about 
God, but he adores Him. In the liturgy he does not analyze 
faith, hope and charity, but he practices them. In the liturgy 
he does not investigate the sacraments, he receives them. In 
the liturgy he does not study the Mass, he takes his rightful 
role in it. 

When the Catholic youth completes his formal education, he 
is thus ready and eager to take his place in the world as a 
mature member of Christ's mystical body. The catechetical 
instruction he received in school has taught him that his life 
of faith is centered in the parish, whose heart is the parish 
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Sunday Mass, and that his spiritual life is strengthened and 
nourished by contact with the liturgy. The aim of modern 
catechetical instruction is to direct our youth to this end. 

For his part, the teacher's knowledge of, interest in, and 
reverence for the liturgy is fundamental. His attitude toward 
the liturgy is communicated in ways more subtle than formal 
teaching. If the teacher is indifferent or antagonistic to the 
modern emphasis on communal participation, he will not com- 
municate an enthusiasm for the dialog Mass. If his taste in art 
or music tends toward the sentimental, he cannot inculcate an 
appreciation for modern liturgical art, music, or architecture, 
which is based on the principle that "form follows function." 
If 5 on the other hand, the teacher has a real love for the liturgy, 
if he is prepared in this field and enthusiastic about the modern 
efforts to effect "people participation" in the liturgy, then the 
student is bound to "catch fire" from the love, reverence, and 
conviction he sees in his teacher. 

This attitude of the teacher is bolstered by a kerygmatic 
approach to religious education. Kerygma is the Greek v/ord 
which the early Christians used to designate that central core 
of truths which Our Lord entrusted to the apostles. It comes 
from keryx y the word for herald, or one who proclaims* Under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, these truths were to be pro- 
claimed to all peoples in a spirit of joy; it was a single message 
which told with love the beauty and promise of the kingdom 
of God. The kerygmatic way in religious education focuses on 
the love of God for us, and our response of love to Him. Its 
chief aim is to present the truths of faith as an organic whole; 
its core is the Good News of our redemption in Christ. We see 
the sacraments as signs of God's love and care for us and we 
learn that, through the Mass and the keeping of the com- 
mandments, we show our love for Him. A basic task of the re- 
ligion teacher today is thus to "peel off the abstract terminology 
of theologians that has gathered around the facts of the faith 
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and to speak the way Our Lord and the apostles did about the 
Good News of salvation." 6 Such doctrinal instruction should 
produce much the same effect in students as a retreat does. 
In such a retreat, knowledge is inculcated : the gracious plan 
of God for humanity is "brought to our attention, not simply 
to be affirmed consciously and theoretically/ 5 but to furnish us 
with a guide for living and with convincing motives for action. 7 
The teacher must succeed in presenting the Christian religion 
as something desirable and valuable, as something to be re- 
ceived with joy and gratitude, as something to be experienced 
as joyful. The teacher must offer the story of salvation as a 
treasure fit to set the hearts and souls of students on fire with 
zeal and love. 

Apart from the basic doctrines which, as we said, all lead 
ultimately to expression in the life of worship, the school has a 
responsibility to give instruction on the liturgy itself. Liturgy 
is the Church's own divinely inspired worship; hence an under- 
standing of its cult and ceremonies is fundamental. To neglect 
instruction on the liturgy proper (the Mass, the sacraments, 
and Divine Office) or on those arts which serve the liturgy 
(music, art, architecture, sculpture, etc.) is to impoverish the 
spiritual life of the student. 

The teacher should call the student's attention to the Litur- 
gical Year as the living re-presentation of Christ's redemptive 
work unfolding before him. As he learns the spirit of each 
liturgical season, the reason for each principal feast, he is able 
to go to the liturgy itself, especially to the Masses of Sundays 
and other feasts of obligation, with greater knowledge and 
deeper love. It may be a surprise to the child to learn that 
Easter and Pentecost hold a higher place on the Church calen- 
dar than the feast of Christmas. But when it is explained why 
the Church gives prominence to Easter and Pentecost, then a 
great lesson has been learned. When the teacher adds that the 
feasts of the Church are not mere anniversaries, but living 
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events in the life of the Church today, then a foundation for 
a life of liturgical-mindedness has been laid. 5 

The truths of our faith find an impressive and even dramatic 
expression in the ceremonies of the sacraments. What better 
approach could be used for instruction in these sacred mysteries 
than the prayers and ceremonies themselves? To conduct a bap- 
tismal service with explanation of all the various gestures and 
actions of the priest, or to provide opportunity for students to 
witness an actual baptism, is a superlative form of instruction. 
The whole ceremony of baptism is one series of beautiful sym- 
bolic actions which truly convey the spiritual reality enacted. 
Although pictures and lectures have their place in religious 
education, nothing can compare with the dramatic teaching 
value of the religious action itself. 

Instruction on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass deserves the 
special attention of teachers. 9 Since the Mass is the very heart 
of the liturgy, since the Mass stands at the center of the whole 
of spiritual life, children should be given a sound liturgical 
training in the Mass above all else. There are, of course, many 
problems to overcome in this regard; children cannot be ex- 
pected to appreciate or participate in the Mass as mature 
Christians. It is necessary that certain adaptations be made in 
religious instruction to suit the needs and potentialities of each 
age-group. This is accomplished by various approaches hi the 
classroom and by varied types of liturgical participation in the 
parish Masses. In the classroom the student is instructed in the 
meaning of the Mass. He should be introduced to a Missal 
suited to his age and be taught how to use it. Here he can be 
shown the form of the Mass: the Ordinary with its principal 
divisions, the Proper with its variety of prayers. Here he can 
catch the spirit of the season and the day. The teacher can use 
texts from the Mass of the day as class prayers, and help the 
students to become accustomed to liturgical, communal prayer. 
The student should be allowed to see the actual vestments and 
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sacred vessels of the Mass when the explanation of their use is 
given. The advantage in this teaching aid is that the holy vest- 
ments and vessels seen thus "in person" are thereby made more 
real for the child ; he knows that he is looking at the garments 
and vessels which are actually used in the Mass, not merely at 
a miniature picture of something that the priest has "up there." 

The training in the school room can be put into practice 
under ideal pedagogical conditions in those places where the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered during school hours. The 
students can use their Missals; they can take part in dialog 
Masses, sing hymns suitable to the principal parts of the Mass, 
and eventually learn to sing the Ordinary of a high Mass or a 
solemn Mass. The relationship between liturgical prayer and 
personal meditative prayer that has been explained can be 
integrated by the student in his personal life of worship under 
proper supervision and guidance. 

The music department can also contribute. Children like to 
sing and have a natural love of singing together. Singing satis- 
fies their need for self-expression while holding their attention 
and giving an outlet for physical and emotional activity. By 
teaching the students suitable hymns in the vernacular and in 
Latin, by training them in the communal singing of Gregorian 
chant Masses and the modern "People's Masses," the school 
capitalizes on this natural fondness, turning it to the service of 
God. Here again caution must be exercised; simplicity is im- 
portant. Ultimate success in any program of this type depends 
not only on the mastery of the music but also on the under- 
standing and appreciation which the students have of their role 
as participators. Students should not be asked to sing music too 
difficult for them nor to participate before they know the 
music (or the liturgical responses) well. The September, 1958, 
Decree on Participation in the Mass is a good guide in this 
matter. This decree offers a variety of methods of participation 
in low and high Masses. Competence in the easier types of 
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participation is a preparation for later competence in the more 
difficult types of participation; different forms of participation 
can be chosen to suit the age of the student. 

To foster and enrich the child's spiritual life of worship the 
Church uses many sources. There is the liturgical and cate- 
chetical education in the school, the example and encourage- 
ment in the home, and liturgical participation in the parish. 
All are needed in order that the Christian student may fully 
encounter and live the mystery of Christ. In the school the 
student not only learns about the liturgy but he also learns to 
do the liturgy. Education in the doctrine and ceremony of the 
liturgy calls up in the child the response of filial love, gratitude, 
and the desire to imitate and serve. He is motivated to go to the 
liturgy itself, where the theoretical truths of the faith are made 
visible, where the abstract elements of doctine are combined 
with concrete experience, and where the divine life is com- 
municated. 
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The Liturgy and Sacred Art 




JUST AS ALL MATERIAL CREATION GIVES GLORY TO THE 
Creator because it images in a finite way the infinite 
perfections of God, so too the arts can serve the glory 
of God when they are brought close to the worship of God in 
the liturgy. The Church makes use of both the arts and the 
crafts in her liturgy: music., painting, sculpture, architecture, 
metalwork, vestment design and many more. Taking the ma- 
terial gifts of this world, the arts refashion them to serve in the 
worship of the God of creation. Their chief purpose is to give 
honor to God by "the fitting adornment of his temple, and by 
the provision of a worthy setting, and all that is necessary or 
useful for the due performance of the sacred liturgy." 1 But 
sacred art looks both to God and to man. Man worships God 
with his body as well as with his soul. The beauty of sacred art 
provides more than pleasure for man's sight and hearing. It is 
fitting matter for contemplation, helping to raise his mind to 
worship, providing him with the setting conducive to prayer. 
The arts, properly used, are thus the handmaids of the liturgy. 
The Church before the time of Constantine did not make 
much use of sacred art in the celebration of her liturgy. This 
was true because, in the early days of the Church, Masses were 
celebrated for the most part in private homes. After the Peace 
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of Milan in 313 A.D., however, splendid church buildings, pat- 
terned after municipal buildings, were erected. These were the 
basilicas. From this time on, the use of arts and crafts in the 
Church's liturgy became widespread. Men of faith designed 
buildings to house God's sacrificing community. They built 
altars of sacrifice and wrote music to be sung in His praise. 
They painted pictures and designed mosaics and glorious win- 
dows of blazing colors in order to provide a fitting setting for 
worship. They designed garments suitable for the sacrificing 
priest and vessek to be used at the sacrificial banquet. 

Studying the history of the arts which serve the liturgy, we 
can see various stages of development, embellishment, refine- 
ment, decline, and reform. The simplicity of the Sacred Ban- 
quet at which Christ instituted the Eucharist Christ and His 
apostles reclining around a table gradually gave way to fur- 
ther embellishment and refinement as the centuries passed. 
Church buildings were erected, after two centuries of celebrating 
Mass in private homes; altars were built, after using a common 
dining table for the service; vestments were made, after using 
the common outer garments of the Romans; special Church 
music was written, after early Jewish converts to Christianity 
had used the psalms they knew from the synagogue services. 

While the Church has used the arts and crafts extensively 
in her liturgy, she has also had to be careful to guide this use. 
The Church has the duty to see that the art which comes to 
the service of her liturgy be holy, that it be orthodox, and that 
it be in conformity with the moral law. Since arts are at the 
service of the liturgy, they must not be allowed to dominate 
or control it. Because the Church is the custodian of the liturgy 
and everything involved in its service, she must control the 
arts which she uses. Thus she makes laws and establishes com- 
missions. 2 This control has sometimes been misunderstood. 

"Some people wrongly assert that art should be exempted 
entirely from every rule which does not spring from art itself. 
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Thus this dictum ('Art for art's sake') either has no worth at 
all or is gravely offensive to God Himself, the Creator and 
Ultimate End. Since the freedom of the artist is not a blind in- 
stinct to act in accordance with his own whim or some desire 
for novelty, it is in no way restricted or destroyed, but actually 
ennobled and perfected, when it is made subject to the divine 
law. 353 

In our day, when the vision of many artists seems to look 
inward upon self and purposely speaks in signs which do not 
communicate, the Church points to a glorious vocation for the 
artist. By her directives she guides him on a path which leads 
him away from self and draws him toward the vocation of a 
Christian artisan. It is a vocation in which the works of his art 
are acts of religion: "The artist who is firm in his faith and 
leads a life worthy of a Christian, who is motivated by the love 
of God and reverently uses the powers the Creator has given 
him, expresses and manifests the truths he holds and the piety 
he possesses so skillfully, beautifully, and pleasingly in colors 
and lines or sounds and harmonies that this sacred labor of art 
is an act of worship and religion for him." 4 

Thus it is apparent that he who practices the arts which 
serve the liturgy must have more than innate ability and ac- 
quired technique. He must be a man of faith. To execute works 
of true aesthetic and religious value, he must have a true under- 
standing of the meaning of sacred worship. He must be able to 
distinguish the essential from the peripheral and to subordinate 
lesser values to the higher. "The artist who does not profess the 
truths of the faith or who strays far from God in his attitude or 
conduct . . . lacks as it were that inward eye with which he 
might see what God's majesty and His worship demand. . . . 
His works, devoid of all religion as they are, will never really 
breathe the piety and faith that befit God's temple and His 
holiness, even though they may show him to be an expert artist 
who is endowed with visible talent." 5 
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Although the Church has the duty to regulate the art which 
she uses, she does not impose on the artist any particular style 
of sacred art. The Church does not identify herself with any 
particular culture or era. The Church is universal ; her message 
is for men of all cultures in all ages. Christianity does not "be- 
long" to any particular civilization. The statement that men 
make of their faith through the arts is reflective of their culture 
and their times; the Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic are ex- 
amples of the styles of art which in the past have been the re- 
sponse of the "modern" artists of their day to their faith, using 
the techniques and skills of their age. The Church welcomes 
and loves whatever is a credit to the human mind and heart; 
her interest is to encourage art in all its forms as a reflection of 
the perfection of human nature and to see that liturgical art is 
properly directed. Indeed, it would be considered a tragedy if 
our artists today were to return to a slavish imitation of past 
styles of sacred art, as though one particular style were the 
ultimate statement of our faith. To return deliberately to art 
styles of a former age is to admit that we are impoverished. To 
be reduced to monotonous repetition of past forms is to imply 
that we cannot interpret our faith today through sacred art. 

Changing styles of art reflect also the development of the 
"shape" of the liturgy. The basilica type of church, with its 
architectural relationship between the hierarchy and the faith- 
ful united at the altar, clearly delineated in good order the roles 
of the celebrant and the faithful in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Then there was an age in which the emphasis on sacra- 
mental celebration of the parish as a unit was lost. The im- 
mense, glass-enclosed, color-blazing church had dozens of 
altars, shrines, and chapels. This church was a "civil as Dei" 
with many mansions. The main altar was far, far away from 
the congregation ; often it was even blocked from the people's 
view, expressing the incorrect notion that liturgy is the noble 
function of the clergy alone. Destructive, too, of liturgical unity 
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was the trend to apply preconceived allegorical shapes to the 
floor plan of a church. In the effort to build a church in the 
shape of a cross, the altar, congregation, and choir had to be 
"squeezed 53 in wherever they would fit. Attempts of modern 
architects to build churches in the shape of a fish are a return to 
this same mistaken trend. (Such misplaced allegorism could be 
appreciated only by a person in a helicopter.) 

The Baroque church was a hall of divine, sacramental Pres- 
ence. In this church, where the role of the faithful as active 
worshippers was architecturally vague, the focus on the high 
altar as the throne for the Real Presence was a reflection of the 
theological emphasis of that period. The faithful adored in 
silence while censers, gold-clad clergy, and elaborate music in- 
spired "liturgy" of the heart. 6 Partly as the result of the present 
liturgical movement, partly as the result of modem techniques, 
modern church architecture is. characterized by a simple, un- 
embellished use of space, by emphasis on the altar of sacrifice, 
and by re-emphasis on the role of the faithful as active worship- 
pers at Mass. 

In order to serve the liturgy properly, the sacred arts must use 
the norm that "form follows function." The questions that 
craftsmen should ask in this case are: "What is the purpose of 
this piece of art? What is its position in the liturgy?" For ex- 
ample, the prominence of the two sacraments, baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist, in the liturgical life of the Church dictates that 
the baptistry and the altar should be the central points of focus 
in a church. The altar table should not be used as a stand for 
a forest of candle holders, nor is the function of the chasuble 
found in its use as a "wall" to decorate ornately. The archi- 
tectural and artistic accents should coincide with the liturgical 
accents. 

In designing a church building, the first question to be asked 
is: "What is this building to be used for?" A church is a sacred 
building used by all the faithful for the public exercise of divine 
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worship. The Catholic Church serves the sacred liturgy. It is 
the "home of the risen Christ. ... In this sacred enclosure 
the glorified Christ expiates sin, heals, sanctifies, announces the 
gospel of salvation." 7 The function of a parish church building 
is to house God's worshipping, sacrificing community. In the 
Catholic church, the faithful assemble to celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice and partake of its fruits. Together they hear the 
preaching of the word of God, and render homage and adora- 
tion to the Supreme Being. 

The community area of a church building should house the 
faithful, therefore, in such a way that they clearly are a com- 
munity. The faithful should not be divided into segments by 
pillars or hidden from each other by being placed on the arms 
of a cruciform church. Neither should they be split into sections 
surrounding the altar; such architecture romantically miscon- 
ceives the term "circumst antes" and presents an awkward situa- 
tion in which the faithful see each other face to face. 8 The choir 
should be placed on a level with the community, not in a choir 
loft apart. Since the choir functions as a part of the community, 
this should be indicated by their placement. 

The altar must be the unchallenged focal point of the 
church, and its size dictates the scale of proportion for every- 
thing else in the church. The congregation should face the altar 
of sacrifice, the table of the Sacred Banquet. All their attention 
should be directed toward the altar where they look to the 
celebrating priest who leads them in offering sacrifice. The altar 
should stand free of the wall to allow for celebration with the 
celebrant facing the people during Mass. Furthermore, the 
altar must look like what it is a table, a stone of sacrifice. This 
signification is achieved by the strength of the altar's archi- 
tectural statement, not by its size. Its function should be ex- 
pressed boldly yet simply; it should stand strong, central, and 
stark. 

Architectural design should also make provision for move- 
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ment within the church. With the return of liturgical proces- 
sions, wide and well-planned aisles should be provided for 
beautiful and stately procession routes. Pinched, narrow aisles 
make processions difficult and the faithful's approach to Holy 
Communion crowded and undignified. 

These considerations of function should determine where 
the accents will be placed in a church. From a theological and 
liturgical point of view, this approach seems obvious; but how 
many people think of it in this way? 

When the faithful come into a new church, their reaction 
is usually "I like this" or "I don't like this." Frequently this 
"I like 55 or "I don't like" is based, not on the principle of 
whether this building, this music, or this vestment fulfills its 
function in the liturgy, but whether this building or this piece 
of art is in the style which is familiar to the person. We are in- 
volved, therefore, in a problem of education. If a pastor were 
to build a church which his people "like," he might end up 
with a pseudo-Gothic church filled with second-rate statu- 
ary of plaster of Paris. Would the faithful be better off in this 
case to be given a house of worship which they "like" but 
which is liturgically incorrect and artistically atrocious? Of 
course not. The only answer is to recognize and make use of 
the norm that "form follows function," and to have a church 
building designed which is liturgically correct. However, even 
here there may be a problem because it is possible to build a 
church which is liturgically correct and artistically poor. The 
works of art in the church should be good art, honest art. Some- 
times the problem can be solved if the pastor conducts a series 
of talks to his parishioners in advance of constructing or re- 
decorating the church, preparing them for what is to come, 
educating them in the liturgy itself, and showing them that 
good art is to be used in a manner which fulfills these norms. 

The same problem applies to music. A person may "like 33 a 
hymn which is recognized by experts to be weak music : senti- 
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mental words, poor melody. Is this good art? If it is not, it 
should never be used in the Church's liturgy. It makes no dif- 
ference how many people "like" a particular hymn or piece of 
organ music; if it is mediocre art, it should not be used. There 
is enough "good" music liturgically correct and artistically 
excellent to give a wide selection. There is no excuse for poor 
music in the liturgy. 

The same is true of vestments. Some people "like" a chasuble 
with a painted picture on the back or a skimpy fiddle-back 
chasuble which scarcely covers the celebrant. But the principle 
is neither what the people "like" nor is it even the celebrant's 
comfort. (He might be more comfortable in a skimpy, flimsy 
chasuble which allows freedom for his arms because they are 
not covered. ) Here again the principle is "form follows func- 
tion." What is a chasuble for? The man at the altar is im- 
portant, not as a man, but because he is a priest. There is only 
one Priest, Christ; and it is that Priest, in symbol, who walks 
out of every sacristy in the world each morning, and ascends the 
steps of every altar in the world, to offer His one Sacrifice. 
"Now, it surely follows that personal adornment is out. You 
may make this costume as magnificent as you like, but you 
must not make him magnificent. . . . An anonymous figure, 
that is what is wanted. Anonymous, but not insignificant. It is 
the office, the power, the function that we must array, so to 
speak, not the man who happens to hold it." 9 

A chasuble should cover the celebrant; it must be ample, 
draping his whole form. "Not only must the personal be con- 
cealed, but even, in some measure, the human." 10 The priest 
stands for the most sublime office we know. His costume needs 
stateliness, gravity, venerableness. No short, skimpy garment 
can do this. The material itself, the shape of the garment are 
most important. Ornamentation of the garment is secondary, 
sometimes unnecessary. In fact, ornamenting vestments merely 
for the sake of embellishing them with splendor may be in poor 
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taste. Other principles are involved. For example, does this 
chasuble for this church need ornamentation? If the church is 
modern, unembellished, with much use of glass, brick and light, 
no ornamentation at all is probably the best. The garment itself, 
full and unadorned, is "at home" in such a setting. If the 
church is neo-Gothic, dim, tall, pierced with rays of colored 
light, then a more adorned chasuble is called for, rich brocade, 
broad orphreys, in order that the vested celebrant can be seen 
and his function not be overpowered by his surroundings. 

To buy vestments is not a simple matter. It is not as simple, 
anyway, as opening a catalog and ordering them by number. 
Some vestments, no matter how beautiful they are, would be 
out of place in certain churches. Some vestments are the prod- 
uct of commercialism; they are cheap and vulgar. The solution 
seems to be to know what a vestment is supposed to do and 
then have it designed by a craftsman to be in keeping with the 
architecture of a particular church, using the best materials 
available. 

Painting and sculpture are two arts which also serve the 
liturgy. The decoration of a church is a worthy task, and noth- 
ing false, profane, or bizarre should degrade the holy temple of 
God. "O how awesome is this place; this is the house of God 
and the gateway to heaven; it shall be called the majestic 
court of God." (Mass of Dedication.) 

The adornment of a church should be based on the prin- 
ciples of good art. Custom, popularity, and sentiment do not, 
ordinarily, dictate suitable choice. Taste, prudence, and good 
judgment are needed to select works of art proper to the liturgy 
and the devotional atmosphere of a church. For example, if a 
crucifix above the altar is too large, it takes attention away 
from the altar itself, the church's primary focus. If a sanctuary 
is filled with statues, the mind is drawn away from the altar 
and the tabernacle. If every wall and niche is filled with statu- 
ary, the same thing happens, even when every painting and 
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statue is a genuine work of art. The situation is more serious, of 
course, when the works of art are hi poor taste, mediocre, or 
even vulgar. 

It is still possible today to order statues of the saints turned 
out by companies on the assembly line: hundreds of Little 
Flowers dressed in brown and black, thourands of St. Josephs 
with lily in hand, painted in delicate pastels or garish primary 
colors, complete with glass eyes and delicately drawn eyelashes. 
These works are an affront to the saints, an insult to the faith- 
ful, and completely out of place in our churches because they 
are not good art. "According to the norm of canons 485 and 
1 178, the Ordinaries should see to it that everything is removed 
from sacred buildings which is in any way contrary to the 
holiness of the place and the reverence due to the house of God; 
and let them severely forbid second rate and stereotyped statues 
and effigies to be multiplied, and improperly and absurdly ex- 
posed to the veneration of the faithful on the altars themselves 
or on neighboring walls of the chapels." 11 We cannot plead 
that these second-rate works should remain because "the people 
like them." The people like them for the wrong reasons. If the 
work is second-rate, it must be removed. The people must be 
trained to appreciate honest and worthy works of art, works 
which are worthy to adorn God's house. 

Neither traditional nor modern styles of art are excluded 
from our churches. Some prefer the traditional; but modern 
art, too, should be given due consideration and its value recog- 
nized. "Thus it will be able to join its voice to that wonderful 
choir of praise to which have contributed, in honor of the 
Catholic faith, the greatest artists throughout the centuries. 5 ' 12 
Modern painting and sculpture, just like modern architecture, 
are expressions of our time. Their use in the due and reverent 
service of the Church and sacred rites is laudable, but again 
prudence must be exercised. 

"We cannot but deplore and reprove those images and forms 
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recently introduced by some, which seem to be deformations 
and debasements of sane art, and which at times are even in 
open contradiction to Christian grace, modesty, and piety, and 
which miserably offend true religious sentiment." 13 

Just as a jewel is more beautiful in a proper setting, so, too, 
the liturgy is more beautiful in the proper setting of sacred art. 
Extreme realism and excessive symbolism are to be avoided. A 
certain symbolic character must be present in sacred art, owing 
to the invisible realities of faith which it serves. If it is too 
realistic, it tends to emphasize surface beauty alone and be a 
mere "photograph of nature," unable to rise to the things of 
the spirit. On the other hand, if it is too abstract, if its symbolic 
vocabulary is too obscure, it is not sufficiently incarnate to 
speak to the faithful in forms which they can understand. 
Symbolism must be significant and intelligible; a correct bal- 
ance must be maintained. 

The modern arts serve sacred worship through the Church. 
This Church is a living body. As a body she has animation and 
growth. This growth is evident today in modern sacred art. 
The immense vitality of the Church is seen in her architecture, 
her music, her sculpture, her painting, her stained glass win- 
dows. The Church welcomes the talented, skilled musician, 
painter, architect, sculptor, vestment maker, silversmith. Hav- 
ing made known her liturgical needs, she leaves the artist free 
to fill these needs with genius, skill, and faith. She blesses this 
vocation which enhances the service of God. 

Religious Art in the Home 

Most Catholic families display religious art in their homes: 
crucifixes, statues and paintings of the Sacred Heart, the 
Blessed Mother and Saint Joseph, the Infant of Prague, the 
Little Flower, etc. Religious art, like liturgical art, can be good 
or bad, inspiring or vulgar. 
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The Catholic family faces two problems in its choice of re- 
ligious articles. The one is a problem of taste and education. 
If a person cannot distinguish between a good piece of religious 
art and a poor one, there is a strong possibility that he will buy 
the tasteless picture, the sentimental statue. It cannot be 
argued that "I don't know anything about art but I know what 
I like." The fact that a person likes a vulgar work of art does 
not change the quality of the work. It still remains vulgar. The 
other problem is: Granting the fact that the buyer knows art 
and is able to distinguish between what is good and bad, where 
can he buy good works of art at a reasonable price? 

Good originals are not inexpensive. The buyer must know 
the artist or a dealer who handles originals and browse and 
shop until he finds what he wants. Good reproductions are less 
expensive, but the problem is the same. We are still plagued 
with cheap, religious art reproductions, multiplied by the thou- 
sands and displayed in countless stores and homes: plastic 
figurines that glow in the dark, oleographs in garish colors, 
ceramic figures more at home as centerpieces for flowers than 
as an object for religious contemplation. 

The problem, however, is not as acute as it has been. The 
quality of commercially available religious art is improving. 
Some imports of good woodcarvings from Germany, metal 
sculpture and print reproductions from France, are now avail- 
able. American artists, too, are working in this field and creat- 
ing beautiful pieces of religious art. Church goods stores are 
now displaying the works of local artists, thus encouraging 
them to give their talents to a worthy cause and helping the 
public become accustomed to original works in a variety of 
styles. The artist must be encouraged and the public must be 
educated. 

The middleman, the church goods merchandiser, whether 
he sells directly from a store or by catalog, has a serious respon- 
sibility. In this field, so closely connected with our whole reli- 
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gious life, he cannot be in the business simply to make money 
nor can he give the public "what it wants" when what it wants 
is crass and vulgar. This latter point is the cause of much mis- 
understanding in the field of religious art. Some might ask: 
"What is wrong with selling a work of religious art admittedly 
in poor taste, if this is what the public wants and if it fosters 
religious devotion?" A sentimental, soft, feminine picture of 
Our Lord misrepresents Him. Christ was none of these things; 
He was sensitive, strong, and virile. A person displaying a pic- 
ture in his home which denies these qualities is doing a dis- 
service to the cause of religion. He is fostering a lie. Sentiments 
gained from looking on such a picture are based on falsehood. 
We would do well to apply to religious art the principle laid 
down by Pius XII regarding liturgical art: "Let them severely 
forbid second-rate and stereotyped statues and effigies to be 
multiplied, and improperly and absurdly exposed to the ven- 
eration of the faithful." 14 

On the other hand, a good piece of religious art displayed 
in the home arouses true religious sentiments, fosters com- 
templation for the things of God, and helps to mold the spirit 
of the family in the truths of the faith. 
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Liturgical Participation 
Through Music 




THE CATHOLIC ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO WAS A QUIET 
man at Mass. He answered no liturgical prayers and he 
seldom lifted his voice in song. The choir in the loft sang 
the Mass, and few people thought that things had ever been 
otherwise or should be. The worshipper in the pews busied 
himself with his private prayers, said the rosary, read his prayer 
book, or joined himself in silent worship with the priest at the 
altar. This Catholic was mute at Mass, a spectator at the sacred 
drama, a watcher from afar. 

Today this has changed. Today we sing at Mass. We sing 
hymns in our own language and in Latin. We sing simple 
People's Masses and chant Masses. We answer the priest when 
he speaks to us in the liturgical prayers. We are no longer silent 
spectators watching the Mass with closed lips. We cry out the 
"Amen" and we rejoice in our fC Et cum spiritu luo" We are 
glad to have the choir to help us with our sung prayer and to 
sing the more difficult parts of the Mass, but we are grateful 
that the Church has restored us to our active role in the Mass 
so that we now not only pray at Mass but pray the Mass. We 
are happy to return to the heritage of the early Church by 
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raising our hearts and our minds to God by praying and singing 
together. 

For all of this we can thank the Benedictine monks of So- 
lesmes, whose scholarship restored chant to the simpler form it 
had in earlier centuries. We can thank St. Pius X, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII, who are largely responsible for the liturgical move- 
ment of the present century. We can thank French, German, 
and Belgian monks, priests, and bishops for bringing the laity 
and the liturgy back together. 1 

The liturgical movement has continued to the present day. 
In the liturgy the mystical body of Christ is again lifting its 
corporate voice in praise and thanksgiving to God. More and 
more parishes have started programs of active participation 
based on the norms of the September, 1958, Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on participation in the Mass. 
People now pray together at Mass, sometimes reciting prayers 
in their own language, sometimes singing hymns in their own 
language or in Lathi. When they become accustomed to pray- 
ing together at Mass, they can soon learn to sing the Mass 
prayers themselves, the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and Agnus 
DeL They form on their lips as they form in their hearts the 
sublime prayers of the liturgy. They accept their right and they 
fulfill then- duty to raise their hearts to God as His adopted 
sons, as brothers of Christ, and as co-heirs with Him of heaven. 

This interest, concern, and growing fervor for corporate, 
liturgical worship is evident on all levels: in the parish, which 
is the heart, home, and school of Christians; in the diocese, 
under the leadership of the shepherd of the flock, the bishop, 
who supervises the worship of God directly and through com- 
missions on sacred music, art, and liturgy; in the teaching of 
our pope, who alone has the supreme right and duty to control 
and direct liturgical worship. The pope, directly and through 
his various commissions, such as the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, supervises, changes, and guards our worship. 
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People are discussing the use of the vernacular in the liturgy, 
and the Holy See has granted certain permissions for limited 
use of the vernacular in the liturgy. Missionary bishops espe- 
cially have been granted certain powers on the diocesan level 
to make changes in the liturgy for the local needs of their 
people according to area, culture, and custom. A commission is 
in session in Rome, formulating liturgical questions to be dis- 
cussed at the Ecumenical Council. Various groups in the 
Church have indicated changes in the liturgy which they wish 
to have discussed at the Council, not in the spirit of novelty or 
change for its own sake, but for the needs of the faithful, to 
bring them closer to the liturgy and the liturgy closer to them. 
There are few Catholics today who are indifferent to our 
present interest in the liturgy and liturgical reform. 

In any movement, political, cultural, artistic or religious, one 
can discern a right, a middle, and a left. In the liturgical 
movement the same trends can be seen. Whether by reason of 
background, training, preference, or all three, one can find 
among any group of Catholics the rightists, who want to keep 
the status quo of years ago : no change, no singing, no responses 
from the pews, silence at Mass. One can find the leftists, who 
welcome any change simply because it is a change. These 
people look for novelty and are often impatient with planned, 
progressive, integrated programs of liturgical participation. One 
can also find those in the middle, who wish neither to go slower 
nor faster than the Holy See and the bishop direct in their 
programs of liturgical participation. 

How does this work in a parish which wishes to follow the 
directives from Rome and from its bishop in this matter of litur- 
gical participation and specifically of participation through 
music? The rightists will say: "We never sang before in this 
parish. Why change? The choir can do the singing but leave us 
alone to pray as we wish." The leftists may say: "We've sung 
hymns in English and Latin. Lef s do something different. Let's 
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try a jazz Mass. That ought to wake up the back pews!" The 
man in the middle might say : "Everyone is talking about the 
liturgy and about participation. I'd better find out what it is all 
about. What does the Holy See want us to do? What are the 
directives from our bishop? What is the program in my own 
parish? I will interest myself in the program in my parish, co- 
operating hi every way I can with my pastor." This last man 
is a good man to have around. He is mature, alive to the needs 
of the day, and willing to lend his support to this most worthy 
cause. 

The Church says, "Sing! 35 "Sacred music, as an integral part 
of the solemn liturgy, shares in its general purpose, which is the 
glory of God and the sanctification and edification of the faith- 
ful. It contributes to the increase of decorum and splendor of 
the ecclesiastical ceremonies, and since its principal function is 
to adorn with suitable melody the liturgical text ... its proper 
purpose is to add greater efficacy to the text itself, so that by 
this means the faithful may be more easily moved to devotion 
and better disposed to receive hi themselves the fruits of grace 
proper to the celebration of the sacred mysteries.' 52 Music, says 
Pius XII, is one of the nature's great gifts "with which God . . . 
has enriched men. . . . Together with the other liberal arts, 
music contributes to spiritual joy and the delight of the soul." 3 

The Catholic is a member of the supernatural society which 
is the Church, a member of Christ's mystical body. In the 
liturgy he prays as a member united with other members in 
this body. He joins with them in the body's common, corporate, 
social worship. One way we Catholics show this social nature of 
our worship is by praying together through song. To sing our 
prayer is to pray twice. 

No one who has joined with thousands of the faithful at 
Lourdes to sing the Lourdes Hymn can forget the thrill of this 
experience. The same is true of a great throng in Notre Dame 
de Paris or in the Basilica of the Sacred Heart on the Mount of 
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Martyrs who join their voices in a Kyrie or in a resounding 
Credo. Here is faith, strong and splendid. This raising of a 
thousand voices in communal song is not a distraction from 
their prayer, it is their prayer. 

Perhaps that is the source of the problem which some Cath- 
olics have with singing in church. They think that singing takes 
them away from their prayer. They confuse liturgical prayer 
with private prayer. For these people sermons and private read- 
ing are needed, to help them understand the relationship be- 
tween these two types of prayer and the place for both in the 
Church's worship. 4 These people feel that singing is an exterior 
activity incompatible with prayer, which is interior. Because of 
this feeling, they prefer a quiet Mass with either no music or 
with music from the organ and the choir as a sort of back- 
ground for their prayer, the setting and mood music for their 
personal devotions. It is true that prayer must be interior. 
Without an interior direction of mind and heart to God, our 
prayer would be empty. In the liturgy, however, the whole 
man prays, body as well as heart and mind, and he prays as 
a member of Christ's mystical body. For this reason his litur- 
gical prayer is communal. 

Other Catholics feel that since they do not sing well, the job 
should be left to the choir, which can usually be expected to 
do it more proficiently. However, technical perfection is not 
the supreme goal of our liturgical singing. We must not be so 
sophisticated in our artistic sensibilities that we shudder when 
communal singing is less than perfect. A certain minimum 
proficiency is necessary in order to avoid scandal in God's 
house; but God listens to the heart, too, and a congregation that 
has once learned to sing together can usually improve the 
quality of its singing. 

To the man who says that he cannot sing and pray at the 
same time, it must be repeated that singing at Mass and sing- 
ing the Mass are prayer, not time out from prayer. Others 
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prefer to read the Missal or say the rosary while attending Mass. 
Both of these are good, but singing the Mass is better. More- 
over, the faithful can sing and pray together at Mass and still 
have time for their private prayers. Time is set aside during 
Mass when even the organ must be silent. 5 Others object that 
the music is pitched too high and that they cannot reach the 
top notes. This is a practical problem. The organist must play 
the music in a key which all can sing with ease. In practice this 
means pitching the music low enough for the men. Most 
women can get down to the lower keys, but few men can get 
up to the higher ones. 

There is no problem about what to sing at Mass. The 
Church has a rich repertoire of liturgical music: Gregorian 
chant, sacred polyphony, hymns in Latin and in the ver- 
nacular. All of these are permitted: chant first, then sacred 
polyphony, and music of every age and country, as long as it is 
holy and joins melody to sacred text in such a way that the text 
is heightened by the music rather than obscured. 

The faithful are encouraged to learn the Church's simpler 
chant Masses. Chant is the norm of all sacred music, universal 
and holy. Modern Masses are also used. Of these, the so-called 
People's Masses are widely accepted because their form is 
simple and they usually have a single vocal line. The psalms 
have been sung in the Church's liturgy since the days of the 
first converts from Judaism. The psalms in Latin are set to 
simple musical formulas called Psalm Tones which are not too 
difficult for most of the faithful to sing. Today, these same 
one hundred and fifty psalms are also sung in the vernacular to 
new melodies, of which the most famous are probably the Geli- 
neau Psalms. We are singing hymns again, too. The quality of 
our hymns has improved. We have reintroduced some of our 
older, better hymns and have dropped many inferior ones. 

It is evident from the many recent papal documents that 
treat of the liturgy that the Church wants all Catholics to take 
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their full, active role in liturgical worship. "Of its nature the 
Mass demands that all those who are present should participate, 
each in his own proper way/ 56 It is equally clear that we all 
should sing the Mass. "It is desirable that the parish Mass or 
the principal Mass on Sundays and feastdays be sung." 7 And 
it is clear that the Church wants all the faithful to sing the 
Mass. The 1958 Instruction goes into great detail about this. 
What we need now is active cooperation between the faithful 
and their pastor as he encourages them to lift their voices once 
again in prayerful song to Almighty God. 
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Catholics, are the Church, 4 
knowledge of the Mass, 58, 160 
misconceptions regarding mysti- 
cal body, 3 

obligations of, 120-26 
in United States, 58, 122 
Children of God, 3 
Christ, apostles of, 120-26 
Ascension of, 125 
Founder of Mystical Body, 10-1 1 
Head of Mystical Body, 1, 2, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 15, 16, 106, 123, 
130-31, 163-64 
identified with Church, 5, 15, 78, 

138 

Incarnation, 125 
and institution of sacraments, 

30-31, 38, 75 
man and God, 6 



in the Mass, 20, 70, 161 

New Adam, 8 

Paschal Victim, 20, 22, 35 

physical body, 4, 158 

preacher, 2, 65 

priestly power, 7, 16, 153 

Redeemer, 16, 20, 22, 30, 106. 

113, 124 

Source of Truth, 2 
Christmas season, 114, 141 
Christophers, 119 
Church, channel of Redemption, 9, 

11-12, 14,22,105, 106 
community of faithful, 1 4 32 

54, 64 

and counter-Reformation, 42-43 
defender of Truth, 2 
descriptions of, 4 
Divine Indwelling, 12-13 
early period of, 2, 3, 5, 31-33, 

36-38, 146-47, 160-61 
founded by Christ, 10-11, 106 
Gothic period of, 47 
Head of, 6 3 11, 12, 16, 65, 111, 

123 

hierarchical, 122, 123 
identified with Christ, 3, 11, 15, 

17, 111 

initiation into, 79 
liturgical year, 113-15 
members of, 3, 4, 5, 9-10 
militant, 94 

mystical body, 2, 4, 15, 16, 138 
perfect society, 14 
universal, 148 
visible, 14-15 
Communism, 120, 122 
Confirmation, 31, 54, 59, 85-89 
administration of, 110 
in early Church, 38, 85-86 
matter and form, 88-89 
oil of, 7 
sacrament of Catholic Action, 

m 
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Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, 136 

Congregation, participation of, I, 
164 

Constantine, 146 

Corpus Christi Processions, 42 

Counter-Reformation, 42-43 

Crucifixion, 4 

D 

Decree on Participation in the 

Mass, 136-37, 143 
Deacon, see Holy Orders 
Diocese, 134, 161 

community of faithful, 1 
Divine Office, 5, 29, 49, 111-13 

obligation to recite, 112 

official prayer, 112-13, 114 

Opus Dei, 111 
Doorkeeper, see Holy Orders 

E 

Easter Season, 114, 141 
Episcopate, see Holy Orders 
Epistle, 70 

Eucharist, administration of, 105, 
110 

consecration of, 61 

devotion to, 18 

in early Church, 38, 44 

and fast laws, 19 

First Communion, 46 

institution of, 6, 63 

in Mass, 66 

matter of, 29, 67, 77, 124 

reception of, 2, 71, 77, 96 

sacrifice of, 4, 20-25, 30, 63, 
106, 147 

social act, 55 

symbol of unity of Church, 3, 14 

as thanksgiving, 3132 

under one species, 18 
Exorcist, see Holy Orders 



Extreme Unction, 31, 54, 93-98, 

110 

matter and form, 95-96 
oil of, 7 



Faithful, 14, 20, 48, 63-65, 79 
active participation, 6, 23-25, 41 
separate from hierarchy, 42; see 
also Layman 



Gallican Rite, 39 
Gelineau Psalms, 38, 165 
God, and art, 148 

family of, 134 

love of, 5 
Gospels, 38, 70, 111 

of Saint John, 72 
Grace, 7, 8, 11, 12, 18, 105, 124, 
130 

earned for us by Christ, 4, 8, 17, 
106, 123 

sanctifying, 10, 105 
Greeley, Andrew M., 52 
Gueranger, 47 

H 

Heaven, 105, 106, 130 

Christ's existence in, 4, 6 
Hierarchy of Church, 4, 48 

role of, 43 

Holy Communion, see Eucharist 
Holy Orders, 31, 35, 102-10 

acolyte, 103-^ 

deacon, 103-5, 112 

doorkeeper, 104 

episcopate, 103, 109-10 

exorcist, 103-4 

lector, 103-4 

major orders, 103, 105 

matter and form, 106-7 

minor orders, 1034 
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ordination, 1067 
porter, 103 

priesthood, 103-6, 108-10 
purpose of, 103, 106 
subdiaconate, 105, 112 
tonsure, 104 

Holy See, 19,47,50, 162-63 
Holy Spirit, principle of life in 
Church, 11, 13, 18, 35, 85- 
86, 88, 121 

Holy Week, Holy Thursday, 66-67 
liturgy of, 17, 81, 87 
services, 40, 49, 95 
Vigil of Easter, 80, 85 
Homily, 6, 34, 130 
Hymns, 7 

in early Church, 38 
at Mass, 6, 161, 165 
Hypostatic Union, 10 



Individualism, and liturgy, 51-52 



Jewish Paschal Meal, 34, 36 
Jews, 33, 111 

converts to Christianity, 33, 147, 

165 
John XXIII, 19 

K 

Kerygma, 140 

Kicking, Christopher, O.P., 58 

Kiss of Peace, see Pax 



Last Supper, 3, 6, 16, 62-63, 69, 

86, 105, 106, 111 
Latin, hymns, 165 

in liturgy, 37, 160-61 
Latin Church, 19 
Layman, 1, 4 

obligations of, 120-26 



role in liturgy, 2, 78; see also 

Faithful 

Lector, see Holy Orders 
Leeming, Bernard, S.J., 78 
Leo XIII, 47-48 
Lercaro, Cardinal, 124 
Levites, 30 

Litany of the Saints, 95 
Liturgical Commission for the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council, 49 
Liturgical Conference, 50 
Liturgical Movement, 6, 20, 42, 50, 
124, 135, 150, 161, 162 

and individualism, 5152 
Liturgical Participation, 2, 4, 6, 7 
8, 22-25, 47, 52-54, 130, 143 

as a family practice, 130-34 

and private prayer, 54 
Liturgical Year, 113-15, 141 

family living of, 133 
Liturgy, 5, 7, 13, 15, 16-17, 24- 
25, 29, 37, 75 

art in, 141, 146-59 

brought to perfection, 30 

changes in, 18, 19, 162 

derivation of, 28-29 

Divine Office, 111-13, 141 

in early Church, 31-32, 38, 40 

education through, 135-44 

pagan influence on, 3637 

Pope of, 48 

role of laity in, 2, 135-44 

in sixteenth century, 46 

use of vernacular in, 2, 19, 32- 

33, 38, 40, 50, 160-61, 162 
Lord's Prayer, in the Mass, 71, 82 
Luther, Martin, 2, 75 

M 

Major Orders, see Holy Orders 
Mass, 1, 6, 15, 18, 21, 29, 58-71, 

114, 123-25 

act of worship, 2, 5, 14, 32, 72 
allegorical interpretation of, 42 
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of Catechumens, 67 

changes in, 5051 

communal, 51, 140 

communal sung, 6 

Decree on Participation in 3 136 
37, 143 

dialog, 6, 47-48, 140, 143 

in early Church, 31-32 

in early Middle Ages, 67 

evening, 19, 49 

evolution of, 33, 43 

institution of, 16 

jazz in, 163 

as a meal, 35, 66-68 

music in, 1, 46, 143, 160-66 

mystery-memorial, 6869 

obligatory law of, 58-59 

Ordinary of, 46, 143 

of Ordination, 106-8 

Papal, 71 

parts of, 69-72 

People's, 165 

Pontifical High, 5 

priest celebrating, 5, 15 

as a sacrament, 6163 

sacrifice by people, 20, 23, 60, 
63-65, 124 

social worship, 125, 130, 136, 
142-43 

structure of, 69-70, 139 

use of Latin in, 32; see also 

Worship of God 
Matrimony, 31, 54, 98-102 

analogous to union of Christ and 
Church, 101-2 

matter and form, 99-100 

Nuptial Mass, 100 
Minor Orders, see Holy Orders 
Missal, 24-25, 29, 114, 142, 143, 
165 

in vernacular, 48 
Monasteries : 

Beuron, 47 

Maria-Laach, 47 



Mont Cesar, 47 
Solesmes, 46, 161 

Music, choir, 42, 47, 151, 160, 164 
education, 137 
Gregorian chant, 41, 46, 137, 

143, 165 

layman's participation in, 41, 160 
in liturgy, 141, 152-53, 156 
in Mass, 41, 48-49, 143, 150, 

160-66 
Musicae Sacrae Disciplina, 48 

49 

Schola Cantorum, 41 
Solesmes chant, 46-47, 161 
Mystical, meaning of word, 4, 13- 

14 
Mystical Body, in Bible, 3 

continues activities of Christ, 6 
differs from moral body and 

Christ's physical body, 13 
doctrine of, 42, 78 
erroneous views of, 3 
government of, 14 
Founder of, 10-11 
Head of, 1, 4, 11, 16, 23, 106, 

123, 130-31 
members of, 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 

13, 31, 54, 55, 78, 84-85, 108, 

130-31, 138, 163, 164 
revelation of, 3 
supreme act of worship of, 72, 

161 

N 

Natural Religions, 30 

New Law, 16, 28-29, 30-31, 34, 

67, 105 

New Testament, see New Law 
Newland, Mary Reed, 133 
Nuptial Mass, see Matrimony 



Old Law, 28, 34 

instituted by God, 16 
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Old Testament, see Old Law 
Or dines Romani, 41 
Original sin, 8, 54, 89 



Pagan influence on liturgy, 36-37 
Parish, 1, 134, 161 
Paschal, Meal, 66 

season, 114 

Paul, St., 3, 4, 11,24,84,91 
Pax, custom of Romans, 37 

in early Church, 71 

in liturgy, 37 
Peace Corps, 119 
Peace of Milan, 40-41, 146-47 
Penance, 31, 54, 89-93, 110 

matter and form, 90 
Pentecost, 86, 141 
Peter, St., 11, 14,84,90 
Pius X, St., 19, 47, 67 

founder of liturgical movement, 

43, 161 

Pius XI, 19, 48, 161 
Divini Cultus, 48 

Pius XII, 4, 15, 18, 19, 22, 24-25, 
28, 48-49, 52-53, 62, 87, 93, 
158, 161 
Mediator Dei, 7, 15, 20, 44, 48, 

59, 66, 111, 112 
Mystici Corporis, 8, 9, 13, 15, 

48-49, 64 
Musicae Sacrae Disciplina, 49, 

163 
Popes, teaching of, 2, 161 

Vicar of Christ, 4, 10, 14, 19, 47 
Porter, see Holy Orders 
Prayer, 6, 17, 18 
kinds of, 21 
liturgical, communal, 6, 18, 43 

44, 52-53, 164 
at Mass, 6, 51 
music in, 163-64 
private, 18, 30, 43-44, 52 



Priest, 107-8 

celebrating Mass, 5, 14 
identified with Christ, 153 

Priesthood, see Holy Orders 

Psalms, 165 

Gelineau, 38, 165 



Redemption, 5, 12, 13, 21, 105, 

125, 138 
Rites, 39 
Roman Rite, 39, 41 



Sacraments, 7, 17, 18, 29, 30, 31, 

51, 56, 62-63, 74-116, 138 
institution of, 38, 106, 140, 142 
sources of grace, 74; see also 

sacraments individually 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, 19, 

81, 161, 166 
Sacrifice, 20, 138 

on the cross, 20, 21-22, 106 
of faithful, 22, 23-25; see also 
Worship of God, Mass, Eucha- 
rist 

Saints, Proper of, 114-15 
Schismatics, 2 
Scholasticism, 47 
Scriptures, 6, 7 
Server, 5 

Sign of the Cross, 128 
Signs of supernatural reality, 6 
Sixtus V, established Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, 19 
Sodalities, 48, 119 
Soul, 6, 7 

relationship to body, 16 
Strassbourg Meeting, 50 
Subdiaconate, see Holy Orders 
Supernatural life, 3, 5, 17, 56 
communicated by Church, 13 
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Supernatural order, 13, 16 in liturgy, 2, 19, 32-33, 38, 40, 

Synaxis, 33-34 50, 160-61, 162 

Syrian Rite, 39 Vestments, 37, 106-7, 147, 153-54 

T W 

Theological Virtues, 12 Worship of God, 4, 15-16 

Third Orders, 119 communal worship, 6, 51 

Tonsure, see Holy Orders exterior and interior, 15, 17 

Transubstantiation, 21 horizontal and vertical views, 5 

Trent, Council of, 19, 43, 46, 94 private, 52 

public, 16-17 
and sacraments, 74 

^ social nature of, 5 1-56 

Vatican Council II, 49, 162 supreme act of, 5, 21, 60-61, 

Vernacular, hymns in, 165 106; see also Mass 
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sized the apostolic tradition of the 
mystical body of Christ: the union of 
all the faithful with their divine Re- 
deemer and Head. From this most con- 
soling doctrine he pointed out lessons 
that led to a deeper study of this mys- 
tery and yet richer fruits of perfection 
and holiness for all members of that 
body. He brought out the exalted no- 
bility of the faithful and the central 
importance of the liturgy of the Church 
in the act of worship of God by the 
members of that mystical body. 

Books which treat of the liturgy are 
available in great numbers. Some are 
quite formidable and technical for the 
laity; others center on the historical 
approach or on the Mass alone. None, 
however, specifically aims at a popu- 
lar treatment for the discerning and in- 
terested layman, one written with sim- 
plicity and a minimum of scholarly 
apparatus yet treating of the liturgy 
in all its significance in the life of the 
Catholic. 

Yet the laity want a book, a simpli- 
fied volume that will explain some of 
these changes and reasons behind 
them; that will tell them who they are 
and what they are in the mystical 
body of Christ acording to the encycli- 
cals Mystici corporis. Mediator Dei, 
and Mus/cae sacrae c/iscip/ina; that 
will show how and why their holiness 
and the glory of God demands a co- 
operation in the renewal of the liturgi- 
cal life of the Church. Well, here it 
is: the answer to the layman's interest 
in the liturgy, his curiosity and con- 
fusion at what the liturgical movement 
is trying to do, or, finally, his resent- 
ment over changing his "good old 
way" of attending Mass. 
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